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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_— >-- 

OREIGN news of importance during the past week has 
been unusually meagre. Perhaps the most important 
event recorded is the introduction of the Income-tax Bill in 
the French Chamber at the end of last week. It is described 
officially as a measure for “the reform of direct taxation, the 
establishment of a tax on the different sources of income, 
and of a complementary tax on the income as a whole.” 
According to the Paris correspondent of the Times, the 
scheme differs essentially from the English and the German 
systems; but in France, of course, wealth is more evenly 
distributed than in any other great country. The Bill, which 
abolishes the old taxation, exacts 4 per cent. from real estate, 
3} per cent. from business or industrial revenues, and 3 per 
cent. from incomes derived from earnings. Roughly, the Bill 
lightens the burden on real estate and on the wages of the 
working classes, but increases it on incomes derived from 
revenues, France as a nation has always been opposed to 
direct taxation. The people prefer to have their taxes dis- 
guised, without really considering whether they may not be 
paying more in that way. They are at least saved the shock 
of parting with a lump sum that does not bring something 
immediately in return. The Press, with the same prejudices 
as the people, has always opposed direct taxation. But there 
is no doubt that French taxation bas been unfair in its inci- 
dence. The working man does not eat less than the rich man, 
yet through his food he is taxed to almost the same amount. 
It will be interesting to see whether the country as a whole 

will abandon its prejudices. 








The alleged solidarity of French Roman Catholics in their 
support of the Papal policy is becoming increasingly difficult 
to maintain. The J'emps and the Siécle have published 
circumstantial narratives asserting that the Bishops’ declara- 
tion was practically dictated from Rome,—narratives pre- 
sumably communicated by one of their number; while the 
speeches of Cardinal Mathieu and Comte d’Haussonville at 
the Academy last week have excited the adverse comment 
of Monarchical journals. Cardinal Mathieu's offence con- 
sisted in a guarded acquiescence in the Revolution; but 
Comte d’Haussonville’s speech, in which he developed his 
dream of a transformed and emancipated French Church, was 
irreconcilable with Ultramontane ideals. In an eloquent 
passage he forecasted a time in which the Church would ask 
nothing from the State, and would draw her resources solely 
from the generosity of Roman Catholics; when her pastors would 
live in intimate communion with the faithful, instead of being 
inaccessible officials, and the faithful laymen would be allowed 
a share in the administration of the temporal property of the 





Church, instead of being regarded as a dumb flock of 
contributors. The day on which the Church decided to draw 
from the people the elements of her life would, in his opinion, 
give her renewed vigour and youth. Comte d’Haussonville’s 
plea is all the more significant in that he is admittedly one of 
the most eminent and influential Roman Catholics in France. 


In this context we may note that the Paris correspondent 
of the Times, in Tuesday's issue, convincingly refutes the 
charge brought by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, on the strength o 
a Parisian Protestant correspondent, against M. Briand 
of having associated himself with “the blasphemous and 
atheistic speech” of M. Viviani, delivered on November 9th 
last. M. Briand undoubtedly endorsed the ideals of social and 
democratic progress traced by his colleague, but, on coming to 
the question of Church and State, distinctly and specifically 
repudiated the adoption by the State of an attitude of 
hostility to the Church or religion. “The lay State must 
remain neutral towards all religious beliefs. It is not anti- 
religious, it has not the right to be anti-religious. It is 
a-religious (neutral).” He admitted that the lay State, in order 
to establish its security and predominance, was necessarily 
Anti-Clerical. “It is called upon, in fact, to oppose the Church 
when, abandoning its domain of religion and intervening in 
the sphere of politics, the Church imperils the predominance 
of the State. But if the Church remains on its own ground, 
if the faithful content themselves with manifesting their 
religious sentiments in the form of worship, the State is 
bound to suspend action before that sacred domain. If it 
sought to penetrate therein, the law in hand, to put obstacles 
to the practices of faith, it would become an intolerable 
tyrant.” Here there is certainly not a trace of atheism or 
blasphemy. As a matter of fact, the Times correspondent 
notes that this passage was applauded in the Chamber, not 
only by the Left, but by the Centre and the Right. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times, telegraph- 
ing to Friday's paper, states that the results to hand clearly 
show that the Opposition is assured of about two-thirds of the 
seats in the new Duma. The Constitutional Democrats, the 
party which advocates to the full the principle of responsible 
government, will thus control the new Assembly. Professor 
Kovalevsky will probably be chosen President of the Duma, 
and Prince Paul Dolgorukoff Vice-President. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the Russian Executive will show tact and 
patience in their handling of the representatives when they 
meet, and will not expect them merely to endorse and register 
the Ministerial policy. 

Parliament was formally opened by the King, who was 
accompanied by the Queen, on Tuesday. The King’s Speech, 
after the customary references to foreign Powers, alludes to 
the earthquake in Jamaica. “The courage and devotion” 
of “the Governor and his officers” are praised. Without 
further comment the Speech passes to a graceful recognition 
of the sympathy of the United States and the “assistance 
promptly offered by their naval authorities.” The Amir's 
visit to India is spoken of as “tending to promote that 
right feeling which is even more important than formal 
compacts.” The unrest in parts of India is met with the 
promise of “widening the base of peace, order, and good 
government.” The most important clause of the Speech 
refers to the differences between the two Houses,—“ serious 
questions affecting the working of our Parliamentary system.” 
The Cabinet is said to “have this important subject under 
consideration.” Thus the expectation of many people is 
upset that the Government would at once present a scheme 
for reforming the House of Lords or modifying its veto. The 
next measure in order of importance is that “for further 
associating the people of Ireland with the management of 
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their domestic affairs and for otherwise improving the system 
of government.” In the same clause the reform of University 
education in Ireland is mentioned. A clearer definition 
of functions, and an improved organisation, are promised 
for the Army. Other Bills are foreshadowed concerning 
licensing, holding and valuing of land in Scotland, a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, hours of labour in mines, the Patent Laws, 
valuation of property in England and Wales, service of women 
on local bodies, small holdings in England and Wales, and 
better housing. 





Mr. Balfour, speaking on the Address, was in a mood of 
light and amiable raillery. It “surpassed his comprehension ” 
that the King’s Speech contained no reference to the Colonial 
Conference. As to the difficulty between the two Houses, he 
complimented the Government on their decision to reflect. 
He hoped they would reflect much more and talk much less. 
Comparing recent speeches on the subject by members of the 
Government, he twitted the Home Secretary on the policy 
* known as ‘filling up the cup,’” and described the Attorney- 
General, who looked forward to “a series of Dissolutions 
ending in a revolution,” as a Robespierre in disguise. A 
conflict of opinion, said Mr. Balfour, was inevitable so long as 
there were two Houses. If there were never to be such a 
conflict, a second House would be superfluous, All that was 
necessary was that ultimately the people should have the 
power of deciding. As to reforming the House of Lords 
into an impeccable Second Chamber, that would simply mean 
a stronger body than ever. Turning to Irish legislation, he 
said that it would be vain to try to discover something that 
was “both Home-rule and not Home-rule.” He accused the 
Government of aggravating educational difficulties in Ireland 
by dragging Trinity College, Dublin, into the problem. He 
professed to be ignorant of the Prime Minister’s views on 
Free-trade, and said that certain speeches by Mr. Haldane 
and Mr. Churchill were inconsistent with that policy. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman answered Mr. Balfour's 
speech point by point. He reminded the Opposition that in 
1897 and 1902, when Mr. Balfour was himself in office, there 
were Colonial Conferences, but they were not mentioned in 
the King’s Speech. He accepted the interpretation that 
the clause dealing with the House of Lords was the most 
important. The House of Lords had been called a watch- 
dog. The difficulty was that this watchdog was some- 
times somnolent and sometimes awoke to ferocious activity. 
When the Government was of a certain complexion the House 
of Lords abdicated its powers as a revising body; but when 
the other side came into office it became aggressive. The 
Leader of the present Opposition could always rely upon men 
“not elected but born to support him.” The Prime Minister 
suggested that the difficulty might be “easier of solution 
than many people thought.” “At all events,” he added, 
“settled it must be.” As for Irish legislation, he asked 
whether the House could really deny the Irish people the 
right to manage their own domestic affairs, provided that they 
did not interfere with ours, or impair the supremacy of 
Parliament and the established relations between the two 
countries. The Irish people should have what every self- 
governing Colony had. That was his “larger policy.” 


On Wednesday Sir Edward Grey answered the criticisms 
of the New Hebrides Convention. He described the 
Convention as a first agreement, capable of modification. 
Both France and England had contemplated the possi- 
bility of improving it, and had deliberately left themselves 
an opportunity to do so. It was important to remember 
that as the Convention was based on the principle of con- 
dominium, England had to consider the opinion of France. 
French settlers in the New Hebrides were to the British in 
the proportion of two-thirds to one-third. There was no 
parallel between the system of indenture under the Con- 
vention and the Chinese Ordinance on the Rand. In the New 
Hebrides there had been violence, cannibalism, and slavery, 
and the new Ordinance was a step forward, whereas on the Rand 
an evil that did not exist before had been deliberately intro- 
duced. Under the New Hebrides Ordinance repatriation was 
compulsory only on the employer, so that if a labourer wished 
to return home, he would be sent at his employer's expense. 
As for the alleged long hours of labour, the phrase “from 


emesicdipgiill 
sunrise to sunset” meant no more than that there should be 
no night work. In spite of Sir Edward Grey's speech, thers 
seems to be some dissatisfaction in the Liberal Party. 





On the same day the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
a far more sympathetic than definite answer to ap 
amendment to the Address in favour of old-age pensions, 
He could conceive no object which ought to be more 
dear to the heart of a politician. The difficulties, although 
considerable, were perhaps. exaggerated. Probably the 
greatest was that of forming an even approximate estimate 
of the cost. There might be readjustments of taxation 
consistent with Free-trade, but in any case progress must be 
“by stages.” He was anxious to make a beginning. He did 
not know where the money could be found, and he wonld not 
anticipate his Budget statement, but he assured the House 
that he “ would greatly like to have a share” in starting an 
effective scheme of pensions. More than Mr. Asquith intended 
was apparently read into this speech; and later Mr. Burns, 
speaking avowedly on behalf of the Government, said that 2 
proposal would be made when “means and time allowed," 
but statistics must be collected first,—an announcement which 
caused dissatisfaction in the Labour Party. 


We are, of course, thankful for the small mercy of delay ; but 
the proposal to introduce the virus of pauperisation by degrees 
does not impose upon us, or make us in the least less hostile to 
this ill-starred scheme. Once introduce a system of State. 
paid old-age pensions, and it will be impossible to stop till 
we are faced with the need of providing some £25,000,000 a year, 
But to make such an addition to our annual taxation is im. 
possible without having recourse to a general tariff, and a 
general tariff means Protection. Whether they intend it or 
not, the Liberals, if they grant old-age pensions, will betray 
the cause of Free-trade. 


We are glad to note that on Wednesday Mr. Long drew 
attention to the very disturbing phrases used by the Prime 
Minister in regard to the Government’s Irish proposals. He 
had suggested that the model to be followed was the Colonial 
form of self-government. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
really means to inaugurate any system which can possibly be 
described as Colonial, he must be prepared to be opposed by 
the whole force of Unionist opinion. We also agree with 
Mr. Long in his declaration that Devolution proposals of this 
sort would be distinctly in contradiction to the declarations 
which Ministers and their supporters made so frequently 
during the General Election. These were to the effect that 
Home-rule was not before the electors and formed no part 
of the immediate policy of the Government, and that no 
proposal of the kind would be made during the present 
Parliament. To proposals intended, as Mr. Long put it, to 
bring peace and contentment to Ireland, and thus to put an 
end to the attempts at separation, we shall give our heartiest 
support. Schemes, however, which are merely intended to 
further the policy of a separate Parliament and separate 
Executive we shall oppose, not only as ruinous to the welfare 
both of Great Britain and Ireland, but also as distinctly a 
breach of Liberal electoral pledges. But we must remember 
that the Government scheme has not yet been produced, 
Until it has been produced, we refuse to believe that they can 
contemplate a policy so unjust, so disastrous, and so little 
consistent with good faith as Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s words might seem to foreshadow. 


Mr. Birrell’s first speech as Irish Secretary, in answer to 
Mr. Long, can hardly be called satisfactory in tone. We do 
not, of course, object to Mr. Birrell calling himself a Home- 
ruler, for we are quite aware that when the Liberal leaders 
let it be understood that they did not mean to make Home- 
rule proposals during the present Parliament, they made it 
clear that they continued in the abstract to favour Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. We must, however, protest against Mr. 
Birrell’s suggestion that Ulster is flourishing because the 
Trish Protestants were favoured by the Government, and the 
Roman Catholics in the rest of Ireland depressed. The great 
and amazing prosperity of Belfast and its neighbourhood 
is in no sense due to Government help or protection, and has 
grown up during a time—i.e., during the last fifty years— 
when it is not too much to say that more Government 








help and patronage has been given to the Roman Catholic 
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-on of the Irish population than to the Protestant. Can it 
be alleged that the shipbuilding industry of Belfast, which is 
its greatest source of prosperity, has had any assistance from 
Government which has been withheld from Cork and Queens- 
town? Belfast is prosperous because of the energy and enter- 
prise of its inhabitants, and for no other reason. We are 
heartily in sympathy with Mr. Birrell when he appeals to 
the representatives of Ulster not to mumble the dry bones 
of a belated bigotry, but he should remember that there 
are other belated bigotries than those associated with the 
Northern Protestants, and that a capital example is the 
bigotry of those who pretend that the evils from which 
Ireland has suffered, and is suffering, are exclusively due 
to her connexion with England and Scotland. 


On Thursday the House of Commons, by a majority of 2 (192 
votes to 190), rejected the Motion for the issue of a writ in the 
case of the borough of Worcester, where the Member chosen 
at the General Election was unseated on petition. The 
Government, as the Attorney-General explained in the debate, 
did not intend to oppose the Motion, as they considered that 
the area of corruption was comparatively limited. They 
held that in a constituency consisting of eight thousand 
electors not more than one-sixteenth, or five hundred, con- 
stituted the corrupt element. It would be hard, the Govern- 
ment considered, to disfranchise the whole constituency for 
the sins of the five hundred. On the whole, we cannot regret 
the decision of the House of Commons, It is well, when- 
ever possible, to mark in the strongest way the national 
detestation of electoral corruption. 


In the Lords on Tuesday, Lord Lansdowne, dealing with 
the King’s Speech, justified the action of the Opposition 
in rejecting the Education and Plural Voting Bills, and 
appealed to the Government to clear their minds as to 
what were the changes in the way of reforming the 
House they really wanted. Lord Newton's proposals were 
an open secret, and he welcomed a discussion of the subject, 
believing that the country apprehended far less danger from 
an unreformed House of Lords than from an uncontrolled House 
of Commons. After referring to the licensing proposals and 
University education in Ireland, Lord Lansdowne declared 
they were all in favour of improving the administration in 
Ireland, subject to the unimpaired maintenance of Imperial 
authority. Lord Ripon stated that the Colonial Conference 
would be able to discuss any question which might come 
before it, but professed scepticism as to the desire of some 
of the Colonies to discuss Free-trade in the Empire. With 
regard to the relations of the two Houses, Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech and Lord Newton’s proposals indicated that they were 
all agreed that some reform of the House of Lords was 
necessary; but there was also the question how the differences 
between the two Houses were to be settled. The Address 
was then agreed to without further debate. 


Acting upon a resolution passed at a “ National Con- 
vention” held in Caxton Hall under the auspices of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, several hundred women 
marched in procession to the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day afternoon with the intention of petitioning the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet. Opposite St. Margaret's Church the 
police, acting under instructions, stopped the procession, and 
on meeting with strenuous resistance, mounted men were 
employed to drive it back. A riot ensued, during which 
several women were thrown down and injured, while others 
who succeeded in making their way into the inner lobby and 
St. Stephen’s Hall were forcibly ejected. In all, thirty-four 
women were arrested, and released on bail. Similar scenes 
were repeated later, but this time the police were fully prepared, 
and a force of five hundred men, mounted and on foot, barred 
the approaches to the House. By 11.15, after a great deal of 
rioting, twenty-four new arrests had been made. The arrested 
suffragists were all brought up at the Westminster Police 
Court on Thursday morning, and, with hardly an exception, 
preferred to go to prison rather than pay a fine. 


We are interested to read some remarks in the Hast Anglian 
Daily Times on Mr. Jobn Burns’s common-sense policy at the 
Hollesley Labour Colony. It will be remembered that this 
colony, established by a philanthropic American, was taken 








over as a tax-supported institution when it was abandoned by 
its founder. Mr. Burns, with the high sense of responsibility 
to the taxpayer which he has always displayed, has been 
trying to make the place a training-ground for men who may 
ultimately become independent in Canada and elsewhere, 
instead of a flower and fruit farm staffed by unemployed 
builders and dockers from London, who would enter into a 
hopeless (and cruel so far as it was not hopeless) competition 
with expert agriculturists. It is possible to supply quickly 
the rough training necessary for an emigrant; it is impossible 
to turn dockers temporarily into expert market-gardeners. 
But Mr. Burns has been bitterly attacked by Socialists for 
missing what is regarded as a great Socialistic opportunity. 
There is no objection to expenditure on a labour colony if it 
saves the taxpayer in the long run, but there is the gravest 
objection to perpetuating an unprofitable expenditure, and 
that is what labour colonies generally mean. Mr. Burns 
perhaps suffers more acutely than any one from the more or 
less unavowed tug-of-war between Liberalism and Socialism. 
He is in a very difficult position, and requires all the support 
he can get from sane people in his courageous policy. 


The annual statistical return of the voluntary offerings 
of the Church of England, compiled by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in accordance with the 
scheme sanctioned by Convocation in 1889, was issued on 
Monday. Under Part I. the largest entry is £846,162 for 
foreign missions, missionary Colleges, &c., while £727,569 
has been contributed for home mission societies, Bishops’ 
funds for church extension, church-building societies, tem- 
perance or rescue work, and missions to soldiers and sailors. 
Educational and charitable assistance to clergy accounts for 
£241,520, and £551,870 has gone to industrial schools, peni- 
tentiaries, preventive homes, orphanages, cottage and special 
hospitals, nursing institutions, &c. The total contribnted 
under Part I. amounts to £2,450,541. In Part II. £3,835,3038 
has been raised for general parochial purposes,—i.e., main- 
tenance of church services, support of the poor, church- 
building, and endowment of benefices: Church day-schools 
and Sunday-schools have received £641,711, and £840,853 has 
been contributed to the support of assistant clergy. The 
total contributed for general and parochial purposes amounts 
to £7,768,410, exclusive of contributions to societies supported 
jointly by Churchmen and Nonconformists, grants from 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Queen Anne’s Bounty, and 
anything in the nature of Government aid. 


A discovery of extraordinary interest was reported in the 
Times of Friday week. Mr. Theodore Davis, a wealthy 
American gentleman, who bas for some years devoted himself 
with great perseverance and success to excavating the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, has, with the aid of his 
assistant, Mr. Edward Ayrton, discovered the tomb and 
mummy of Queen Teie, the foreign mother of Amen-hotep IV. 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the famous “heretic King” who 
proscribed the worship of Amon, and introduced a new but 
short-lived religion, the symbol of which was the solar disc, 
But although the tomb bears at every turn evidences of the 
religious zeal of the victorious priesthood of Thebes—the name 
of her son and the emblems of his creed being everywhere 
erased—the mummy and the jewellery of the Queen have 
remained untouched. The tomb is described as “filled with 
sheets of solid gold,” and the mummy was discovered in a 
wooden coffin entirely covered with a frame of gold inlaid with 
lapis lazuli, cornelian, and green glass, the head being encircled 
by a magnificent gold Imperial crown, representing the Royal 
vulture holding a signet-ring in either talon. Besides the 
crown and bracelets, a number of objects of faience, vases, 
and bronzes were discovered, while the covers of the canopic 
jars were adorned with fine portraits of the head of the 
Queen in alabaster in place of the usual genii of the dead. 
The discovery bears striking evidence to the intensity of a 
religious revolution which had spent its force before the birth 
of Moses, and we can well imagine the feelings of awe which 
possessed the excavators as they handled “the symbol of 
ancient sovereignty which bad risen up from the depths of 
a vanished world.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87—on Friday week 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE GOVERNMENT, THE LORDS, AND THE 
COUNTRY. 


NLESS the Government are careful, their treat- 
ment of the House of Lords question will end 
in a paradox, and a paradox is a foundation upon 
which nothing ever has been or ever can be built. If 
we examine Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech in 
the Commons on Tuesday, it will be seen that what he 
really asks for is a House of Lords which will not oppose 
the will of a Liberal Government,—that is, of the majority 
of the House of Commons who choose, and keep in power, 
a Liberal Ministry. In a word, he asks for a House of 
Lords which shall be as subservient to the will of a Liberal 
Government as, most unfortunately, they are subservient 
to the will of a Unionist Government. No doubt Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman does not put the matter so crudely 
as this. He tells us, indeed, that what is wanted is a 
House of Lords that will not oppose the will of the country. 
This, however, does not really carry us very far, for the 
House of Lords are, and always have been, perfectly willing 
to admit that they must yield to the will of the country. The 
only matter in dispute is: howis the will of the country to 
be ascertained ? ‘The majority in the House of Commons 
argue that the way to obey the will of the country is to 
obey them; but the Lords, supported, as we cannot help 
thinking, by the feeling of the nation as a whole, will not 
agree that the majority in the House of Commons must 
always and in all circumstances reflect the wishes of 
the nation. In effect, the House of Lords only claim 
the right to amend or to reject the legislation sent to 
them by the Commons when they are not convinced that 
the country has definitely made up its mind in regard to a 
articular measure. For example, they profess to have been 
justified in passing the Trade Disputes Bill, though the 
majority of their members did not approve of that Bill, 
because they believed it to be the will of the country. On 
the other hand, they justify their action in maintaining 
their amendments to the Education Bill on the ground 
_ that here the action of the House of Commons was not 
consistent with the will of the people. 

How is this conflict to be decided ? Who is to say which 
body has better diagnosed the will of the master? If the 
House of Commons would agree to the plan which we have 
advocated for the last ten or fifteen years, and take a poll 
of the people on the point in dispute, there would be no 
difficulty. When the House of Lords reject a measure 
which the House of Commons believe to be endorsed by 
popular approval, that measure should be referred to the 
electors,—that is, a Referendum should be taken upon it, 
as is done in Switzerland. The nation itself would thus 
decide between its hereditary and its elected servants. 
The machinery for such a process would be quite simple. 
The House of Commons having determined to adhere to 
their Bill, the Bill as it finally left the Commons would 
be passed by the Lords with the addition of a clause like 
the following :—‘“ This Bill shall not come into operation 
till a poll of the people has been taken thereon, and a 
majority of votes has been given to the effect that this Bill 
shall be law on and after January Ist, 19—.” Such a 
system would, in our opinion, prove the best possible check 
on dangerous and subversive action by a House of Commons. 
It would prevent a Parliament chosen, as was the present 
Parliament, to save the country from the imminent danger 
of a recourse to Protection, and the consequent destruction of 
the system upon which our commercial and fiscal prosperity 
rests, from undermining the strength of the nation by 
Socialistic legislation, from dissolving or weakening the 
Legislative Union with Ireland, or from impairing our 
defensive forces. Again, it might allow the nation to 
make use of a certain set of administrators of experience 
and ability, even though it did not approve of a good 
many of the legislative schemes to which those adminis- 
trators happened to be pledged. But enormous as, in 
our opinion, would be the advantages of adopting the 
Referendum as the means of settling disputes between the 
two Houses, we fear that, for the present at any rate, 
itis hopeless to expect the adoption of such a reform. 
The Liberal Party is strangely prejudiced against the 
Referendum. No doubt such a prejudice is a sign of 


— 


weakness, and indicates that the Liberal majority in the 
Commons is not altogether sincere when it declares that: it 
and it alone, knows what is the will of the nation, [f it 
felt sure that it did represent the desires of the electors, it 
would have no fear of putting the matter to the test of 
a poll of the people. Still, the fact remains, and myst 
be taken into account, that the Liberal Party will hays 
nothing to say to the Referendum. It may perhaps trust 
the people a good way in the abstract, but apparently not 
quite so far as that in the concrete. 


Is there no other way of solving the problem? If the 
House of Commons are unwilling to admit—and from 
many points of view we can understand and sympathise 
with that unwillingness—that the House of Lords have 
a right to judge what is and what is not desired by 
the people, would they be willing to substitute for 
the hereditary House a House popularly elected, and 
therefore without the democratic disabilities from which 
the Peers suffer? For ourselves, we believe that an 
admirable revising Chamber might be chosen on ag 
democratic a basis as that of the House of Commons, 
and might prove a most efficient check on legislation, 
We should like to see the United Kingdom divided into 
some twenty great constituencies, with about two million 
inhabitants each, and each constituency given the right to 
elect ten Members, and to elect those ten Members by a 
minority vote,—that is, by a vote which would not secure 
the whole of the ten representatives to the party which 
had a majority of a few hundreds in the constituency, but 
would, if the Liberals were, say, six-tenths of the con- 
stituency, give them six Members, and the Unionists, being 
four-tenths of the constituency, four Members. Legisla- 
tion which had secured first the approval of the House of 
Commons, and then of this powerful and democratic 
Senatorial body, could certainly not be challenged as 
coutrary to the will of the people. If, however, we are 
asked, as practical politicians, whether there is the 
slightest chance of the House of Commons being willing 
to establish such a democratic Second Chamber, we are 
bound to admit that we see none whatever. To create 
such a body as we have indicated must mean the depriving 
of the House of Commons of aconsiderable portion of their 
present power. As the late Lord Salisbury once said, there is 
only a fixed amount of power in any institution such as a 
Parliament, and if increased power is given to one House, 
it is absolutely necessary that it must be taken away 
from the other. But, short of a revolution, no elective 
Assembly will ever willingly yield up any part of its 
authority, and therefore we fear we must dismiss the 
notion of the House of Commons willingly assenting 
to the establishment of a genuinely democratic Second 
House. 

Is there yet another way of providing a solution of a 
deadlock between the Lords and the Commons? ‘There is, 
and it is one which we think well worth discussion. It is a 
method adopted in several Continental Constitutions. Under 
it, when the Houses cannot agree in any other way, they 
sit together and vote as one body. We may say at once 
that it would not be possible to make such a suggestion in 
regard to the House of Lords as at present constituted. 
Their membership is too large and too casual to make it 
reasonable to ask the House of Commons to assent to 
such a proposal. Suppose, however, that the House of 
Lords were reduced in numbers to, say, two hundred 
Members, that the membership of the reformed body 
could be confined to men of undoubted distinction and 
political experience, and suppose, also, that the reformed 
body could be remodelled so as not to contain, as now, @ 
vastly preponderating majority of one party in the State. 
In that case might not the House of Commons, with their 
membership approaching seven hundred, be willing at a 
Constitutional crisis to sit with the House of Lords and 
decide the matter by a common vote? A strong Liberal 
majority, strengthened by the addition of the Liberal 
minority in the Second Chamber, need have little fear of 
being swamped. How is such a reformed and diminished 
House of Lords to be attained? We believe it can be 
attained, and satisfactorily attained, by adopting the 
principles to be found jg the Bill which Lord Newton 
is introducing into the House of Lords,—a Bill which, 
it is understood, follows in its main provisions certain 








suggestions made by us in an article which appeared 
in the Spectator of December 15th last. Needless to say, 
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neither Lord Newton nor any of those who support 


him imagine that the House of Lords will be allowed to 

settle this question by themselves. The Bull is merely 

introduced with the object of creating discussion in 

Parliament and in the country. 

Pending the printing of Lord Newton's Bill, we may 
in Jay down shortly some of the principles upon which it 
seams to us that a Lords’ House of two hundred Members 
of distinction and experience might be established. In 
the first place, we would enact that no Peer should bea 
Member of the Upper House merely on an hereditary 
ualification and because he was the son of his father. 
nly those Peers should have membership who had proved 
their ability in one of a variety of ways, and had shown 
themselves to be capable citizens and servants of the 
State. We would give membership of the Upper House 
toany Peer who had held high office under the Crown,— 
that is, who had been in the Cabinet or a member of the 
Administration; had served as a Viceroy, Governor- 
General, or Ambassador; had attained high rank in the 
Navy, the Army, or the Civil Service; or had been on the 
Judicial Bench. Next, we would include any Peer who 
had been sworn to the Privy Council. In addition, any 
Peer should have a seat who before succeeding to a 
had been twice elected to Parliament. Any Peer 
who had served the office of Chairman of a County Council 
or Mayor of a borough with more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants for any period exceeding four years 
should have a right to sit. Any man who had been 
created a Peer should also sit, and we would further 
confer on the Crown the right of creating a limited 
number of life-Peers. Finally, we would give the Peers 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain, and the 
United Kingdom not entitled as above to sit in the 
Upper House the right of electing to the Upper House, 
by a minority vote, a number not greater than a quarter 
of their total number. It is difficult to calculate offhand 
what would be the exact number of such a Chamber; 
but we do not think that it would far exceed two hundred. 
Unless the right of the Crown to make life-Peers, to 
swear Peers to the Privy Council, and to give offices of 
importance to Peers were to be unduly restricted, it would 
not, however, be possible to limit exactly the number 
of the House of Lords. At the same time, the House 
of Commons would naturally and reasonably refuse to 
sit in joint Session with an indeterminate number of 
representatives from the Peers’ House. ‘This difficulty 
might perhaps be got over by enacting that in a case where 
a disagreement between the two Houses was to be settled 
by a joint Session and a joint vote, the reformed House of 
Peers should send to the joint Session two hundred Members 
chosen from their body, againby a minority vote. 

We are quite prepared to be told in certain quarters 
that the scheme we have described is preposterous, and 
that the House of Commons will not look at it. In 
that case, of course, it must fall to the ground, for no 
one deems it possible to force upon the House of 
Commons or the Liberal Party a scheme which they 
dislike. Nevertheless, we are bound to point out to the 
latter that they cannot have it both ways,—that is, they 
cannot both reform the House of Lords and reduce their 
powers to nothing. ‘Talk about the complete abolition of 
the veto of the Lords as a solution is an absurdity, for if 
the veto is completely abolished, the House of Lords is 
in reality abolished also, and we should be face to face 
with an omnipotent House of Commons. But,. in our 
opinion, nothing is further from the will of the nation than 
to endow the House of Commons with omnipotence. The 
Commons may not be unpopular, but for all that the 
electors are not going to give them a blank cheque. 

We may return for a moment to the paradox of which 
we spoke at the beginning of this article. The real 
grievance—and it is a grievance the strength of which we 
fully acknowledge—against the House of Lords is that they 
are inclined, not to take an independent view in politics, 
but to obey the behests of the leader of the Conservative 
Party in the Commons. But while protesting against 
this, the Liberals are at this moment in effect demanding 
that what the Lords ought to do is to obey the behests of 
the leader of the Liberal Party. What is really wanted 
is @ House of Lords which will be subservient to no 
party, but which will judge all measures independently 
and upon their merits, and whose one and only defence 





for legislative action will be: “We believed that the 
course we took was the right course. That is, we acted 
according to our consciences.” That a House of Lords 
reformed on the lines we have suggested above would be 
more independent is our belief. But if we possessed a 
body strong enough to take so high a line as this—a line, 
remember, not adopted by the House of Lords during the 
past two generations—there must be some method of 
avoiding a Constitutional deadlock. If the House of 
Commons are unwilling to find that solution in a 
Referendum or poll of the people, why should they not 
find it in a joint Session al joint vote with a reduced 
and reformed House of Lords? 





LORD CHARLES BERESFORD AND 
CHANNEL FLEET, 


N Thursday the Press Association announced that 
Lord Charles Beresford had “definitely declined 
to accept the command of the Channel Fleet” if that 
fleet was to be reduced from sixteen to fourteen battle- 
ships and from six cruisers to four, and also to be 
deprived of its destroyers. Lord Charles Beresford, 
the statement continued, was only prepared to take 
command of the Channel Fleet if he were given “a 
number of battleships, armoured cruisers, and destroyers 
capable of performing the task [i.e., the defence of home 
waters] and trained under his orders in peacetime.” The 
Press Association’s communication ended as follows :— 
“ Statements as to the future constitution of the Channel 
and Home Fleets should therefore be accepted with 
reserve.” On Thursday evening this announcement was 
inferentially contradicted by a letter from Lord Tweed- 
mouth, who stated categorically that Lord Charles had, 
before he left for America, definitely accepted the command 
of the Channel Fleet, and on Friday the Press Association 
in effect withdrew its previous statement, and declared 
that “it may now be taken as authoritative that Lord 
Charles Beresford has not refused the command of the 
Channel Fleet, terms having been arranged which justified 
his Lordship in becoming responsible for the defence of 
home waters.” The communiqué ends as follows :— 

“The Press Association is authorised to state that the Channel 
Fleet will now be much stronger than it was when taken over by 
Admiral Sir A. Wilson. It is understood that for the purpose of 
manauvres the Home Fleet will at certain seasons be combined 
with the Channel Fleet, under the command of Lord Charles 
Beresford as senior Admiral.” 


What is the meaning of these statements and counter- 
statements ? Which is true? We believe that both 
the original statement and the contradiction are 
true, and that what really happened was this. Lord 
Charles Beresford viewed with anxiety and alarm the 
method of treating the Channel Fleet proposed by the 
Board of Admiralty and foreshadowed in their memo- 
randums and explanations last autumn, for that method 
involved a very momentous reduction in the fighting 
strength of the Channel Fleet, a reduction in no way com- 
pensated by the creation of a “ practically ready ” fleet “ in 
Commission in Reserve,” which is all that the new Home 
Fleet is to be. Accordingly Lord Charles Beresford did two 
or three weeks ago what the Press Association erroneously 
stated he had just done,—that is, refused to accept the 
command unless the Admiralty plans in regard to the 
Channel Fleet were modified. After a struggle the Board 
of Admiralty yielded to Lord Charles Beresford’s ulti-. 
matum, and apparently agreed, not merely to maintain the 
fighting strength of the Channel Fleet, but even somewhat 
to increase it. In other words, the Press Association's 
statement was true, but somewhat late in the day. It 
professed to tell of a struggle going on, whereas what it 
should really have done was to chronicle a victory for 
sound naval policy won by Lord Charles Beresford’s 
threat of resignation. We congratulate Lord Charles 
Beresford on what he has accomplished. That is nothing 
less than a complete victory in the first round for the 
sound policy of a “ Ready, aye ready!" Fleet against that 
of a “ practically ready ” Fleet. 

In ordinary circumstances, we should strongly deprecate 
the refusal by a sailor or soldier to undertake any 
work ordered by the Admiralty or the War Office. 
There must, however, always remain a certain number of 
cases in which it is the imperative duty of naval and 
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military men, when offered high commands, to refuse 
such commands if in their belief the safety of the nation 
is being gravely imperilled. In the present case we hold 
that Lord Charles Beresford is justified in the course he 
has taken, and that one of these rare and special occasions 
has arisen. Had no great change been contemplated such 
as was contemplated in the reduction of the Channel Fleet 
and in the creation of a new fleet for the defence of home 
waters under the “ practically ready ” system, or if it could 
have been said that the Admiralty could not increase the 
strength of the Channel Fleet because it did not possess 
the vessels demanded by the Admiral, or because they 
were urgently needed for use elsewhere, we think that an 
Admiral in Lord Charles Beresford’s position, even though 
he had grave misgivings as to the strength of the force he 
was asked to command, should have accepted his post 
without protest. In other words, he ought. in the circum- 
stances supposed to have made it his business to do the 
best he could even with a force which he deemed in- 
adequate. When, however, there is no physical necessity 
for the reduction of the Channel Fleet, and when so 
grave a departure from sound policy was contemplated as 
the placing of the new Home Fleet “in Commission in 
Reserve ”—i.e., of withdrawing important battleships and 
cruisers from the condition of instant readiness, and allow- 
ing them to lapse into one of “ practical readiness ”—the 
strongest protest which it was in the power of a leading 
Admiral to make was fully justified. We believe that this 
will be the view of the country, and that once again it 
will feel that it owes to Lord Charles Beresford a debt 
of gratitude for having in so striking a way drawn 
attention to the dangerous policy contemplated by the 
Board of Admiralty, and for having obliged them to yield 
on a matter of vital import. 


Before we leave the subject we desire to point out 
that Lord Charles Beresford’s action had nothing to 
do with politics or with party considerations, and was 
in no sense an attempt to dictate to the House of 
Commons or the Government what should or should 
not be spent upon the maintenance of our sea force. It 
was purely a protest against what we may term a piece 
of technical Admiralty policy as regards the organisation 
of the Fleet. Lord Charles Beresford did not say that he 
could not serve the Admiralty in the position offered to 
him unless more battleships or more cruisers were built, 
but merely that he could not accept the responsibility of 
the command if what we may term the present strategic 
and administrative policy of the Board of Admiralty was 
persisted in, There are abundant signs that responsible 
writers in the Unionist Press realise, as we have realised 
from the beginning, that the whole question of the Navy 
is one which is infinitely too serious for a party squabble, 
and that the problem at issue is in no sense whether our 
expenditure upon the Fleet can or cannot be slightly 
reduced, but one of Admiralty policy. We, as Unionists, 
do not believe that it will be found that any very great 
reductions in our naval expenditure can safely be made. 
We are, however, quite prepared to see the whole 
subject frankly and fully esl secure in the 
belief that no responsible Government will venture 
to imperil the national safety in times so critical as 
the present. The real danger-spot is not in Parliament, 
nor does it consist in any risk of reduced naval 
expenditure, but in the rash and _ ill-considered 
administrative schemes of the Board of Admiralty, 
We trust, then, that the Government will pause 
before they give any further encouragement to those 
schemes. If they are wise, they will add to their decision 
to leave the Channel Fleet untouched a decision to carry 
out that inquiry into the administration and organisation 
of the Admiralty and of the Fleet which has been advocated 
by our correspondent “ Civis,” and unreservedly endorsed 
in our editorial columns, 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


: good signs continue that the French Republic and 
the Bishops will be able to come to a compromise. 
If this compromise be effected, the Church will suffer no 
more loss than she has already imposed upon herself by an 
expensive resistance to the law. However much one may 
dissent from the wilfulness of French Clericalism, it is a 
sorry sight for all Christians to see religion shipwrecked 


ia 
because it is confounded with a particular policy g 
economy not in itself required by the principles of 
Christianity. We pony: trust that peace may come, 
and our hopes of it are higher than at any time during 
this long and painful dispute. 


It will be remembered that at a recent Conference the 
Bishops proposed a form for the public organisation of 
worship. The contract was to provide for the use of a 
church for eighteen years, and for the transference of 
rights from one incumbent to another ; it would recognise 
the authority of the Bishop over each incumbent, and 
would prohibit the interference of municipal authorities, 
except when it might be necessary for preserving publig 
order. In other words, the Bishops asked for gelf. 
government under the protection of the State. There were 
obvious difficulties in the proposal. The contract, for 
example, was offered for universal application, and 
in France of all countries, where ali the depart- 
ments have their own character and temperament, 
aud where political feeling runs in streaks or veins, like 
particular minerals in lodes, it is difficult to secur 
uniformity. The Republic undoubtedly wishes to hay 
uniformity of local government; but it does not see its 
way absolutely to guarantee that the Church rights shall 
be protected in exactly the same way in every parish 
in France. We need not discuss all the difficulties, 
It is enough to say that they have been considered 
during the past few days with, as we have said, g 
growing prospect of a solution. The most hopeful token 
of all is that, according to the Echo de Paris, authorisation 
has actually been granted to the Prefect of the Seine 
to negotiate with a representative of the Paris arch. 
bishopric for the leasing of the metropolitan churches 
for eighteen years, the result of these negotiations to serve 
as a basis for similar arrangements throughout France, 
In fine, it looks as though the differences between the 
Government and the Church were reduced to questions 
of detail. The Government, we ought to say, however, 
has not, so far as is known, withdrawn its objections 
to the automatic transference of rights from one incum- 
bent to another without the latter being required to sign 
a new contract with the civil authorities. ‘The objection 
of the State is not unnatural; it is only made in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter of the law in the leasing 
of all property in France. The State says simply: “ We 
must insist upon a new document being signed by each 
incumbent, who will pledge himself to fulfil the obligations 
of the original lease, and renounce all right to have a voice 
in the choice of his successor.” That selection, however, 
contends the Vatican, must be made by the Bishop of 
the diocese alone. Nevertheless, Romo seems to incline 
definitely to peace. The unanimous acceptance of the 
contract was made at first an indispensable condition. It 
is said now that the Vatican substitutes “ moral unanimity” 
for “numerical unanimity.” ‘“ Moral unanimity ” is almost 
as good as a blank cheque. 


There is only one dark cloud. The Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris has sent a short note to the Bishops which is 
vague, and might equally well portend more difficulties or 
peace. In the circumstances, as the Paris correspondent 
of the Zimes justly points out, the interpretation must 
depend ultimately upon the interpretation the Vatican 
desires to have read into the note, and that is not yet 
ascertained. It must be remembered that nearly all 
negotiators, Clerical negotiators not excepted, bargain for 
more than they expect to get. The note might be made 
as accommodating as the father’s will in Swift's “ Tale of a 
Tub.” It would be rather astonishing, indeed, if the Vatican 
continued to kick against the pricks. It is estimated that 
thirty-eight thousand priests have been reduced almost to 
destitution, and the incomes of the Bishops have fallen in 
proportion. One case is mentioned by the correspondent 
of the Times of a Bishop whose income has been reduced 
by ninety per cent. There is no doubt that the French 
Roman Catholic clergy are anxious to end the struggle. 
Many of them admit that the Pope has lent his ear 
too readily to monks and Royalists. Now the case of 
the monks and of the clergy who are still ministering 
in France is very different. The clergy have all to 
lose and hardly anything to gain. ‘The monks, on 
the other hand, would rather welcome private worship, 








unrecognised and unprotected by the State. Ever since 
they were expelled they have had little respect for the 
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clergy, who, they think, did not try hard enough 
to save the religious houses. If all rights and funds were 
taken away from the Church, the clergy might still manage 
well enough in prosperous towns, but in the thinly 
populated districts it is not an exaggeration to say that 
the Church would perish. No Christian, of whatever 
creed, can contemplate such a possibility without the 
deepest and most poignant regret. In continuing the 
resistance beyond the margin of safety the Vatican would 
be accepting a terrible responsibility. 

To what are we to attribute the policy which has cost 
the Church so dear? There is evidence, we fear, that 
the Vatican has believed, though we trust no longer 
belicves, in the virtue of an attempt to unite and galvanise 
the Ultramontane parties wherever they may be found 
in Europe, and to mancuvre them against countries 
which have policies unacceptable to the Pope. If this 
be so, the question is no longer one that only, or even 
primarily, concerns France. The Ultramontanes in 
France, and on the Continent generally, are not the friends 
of England: quite the reverse. If the Vatican were to 
succeed, the spirit in France which underlies the success 
of the entente cordiale might be embittered. That would 
be a serious thing for the stability of Europe. The 
mistaken advisers of the Pope may not have had a 
definite Machiavellian scheme to upset the entente cordiale, 
but they have been far too careless in playing with such a 
risk in their vehement desire to defy and humiliate the 
French Republic. Of a piece with such a policy was the 
attempt attributed to Ultramontanes to produce a fall in 
French Rentes on the Paris Bourse, and such, too, was the 
earlier and more mischievous, because larger, mistake of 
the Vatican in protesting against the visit of M. Loubet 
to the King of Italy. 

The only policy for the Vatican now is to trust the 
Republic. Hitherto it has openly refused to trust it. Yet 
it is clear that the Government, so long as it is represented 
by the suave and sincere, though strong, M. Briand, means 
as well by the Church as is possible in the circumstances, 
The cold, unsympathetic, oppressive temper of M. Combes 
and M. Pelletan has passed. The Government is only 
acting on the clear wish of the nation. The French people 
of to-day are convinced supporters of a secularising policy. 
They are not, we believe, generally indifferent to religion, 
as is too hastily assumed; but they do ardently dislike 
Clericalism, which is a very different thing from 
Christianity. That they will have their way is as certain 
as that the sun will rise to-morrow. The Concordat was 
never applied sternly (as it could have been), and now 
M. Clemenceau and M. Briand are absolutely determined 
to avoid like the plague all thought of persecution. The 
Church on her side cannot congratulate herself on her 
stewardship during the recent years of critical moral 
struggles in France. The Vatican has now as good an 
opportunity as it will ever be offered by the country of 
serving the cause it professes. We earnestly hope that 
we are not mistaken in thinking that it is on the point 
of accepting it. 





LORD GOSCHEN. 


ORD GOSCHEN’S preparation for public life was of 

a kind which is unfortunately becoming rare. He 
entered Parliament in the full vigour of his faculties, and 
after a training long enough to develop his full powers, yet 
not long enough to lessen their flexibility. The ten years 
between his leaving Oxford and his election for the City of 
London were spent in the firm in which his father was a 
partner, and in them he laid the foundation of the financial 
knowledge which long after enabled him to do such good 
service to Lord Salisbury when he was suddenly deserted 
by Lord Randolph Churchill. Thus he came to the House 
of Commons with a reputation in a particular field already 
made, but at an age when he could still throw himself 
with his full energy into the various offices which young 
politicians have to accept without much reference either to 
choice or capacity. He had the good fortune to identify 
himself from the first with the abolition of religious tests 
in the Universities, and his ecclesiastical Liberalism made 
him more sympathetic with Mr. Gladstone’s first Adminis- 
tration than he proved to be with those that followed. He 
was a warm supporter of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, but when this question was out of the way, 





differences with his chief began to disclose themselves. He 
was profoundly impressed with the need of keeping the 
Navy strong, and on this point he held his own against 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone did not differ from 
his First Lord of the Admiralty in principle; but he seems 
to have thought that in quiet times an adequate naval 
expenditure might be suspended in view of political con- 
venience, and be taken up again when the political sky 
grew cloudy. Goschen had a keener sense of the 
uncertainty of all affairs which do not depend upon 
a nation’s own initiative, and in his conception of 
maritime strength no loophole was left unguarded. In 
the Parliament of 1874 he was much occupied with outside 
matters, first in Egypt and later on in Paris ; and when 
the Liberals returned to power in 1880 he was shut out 
from office by his views on the county franchise. He was 
opposed to household suffrage in counties, which had been 
imported into the Liberal programme, and later on he 
differed from the majority of his party on Egypt and on 
Ireland. Of no man of Cabinet rank could it have been 
predicted with greater certainty that in the crisis of 1886 
he would separate himself from his old leader. 

The adoption of Home-rule by the Liberal Cabinet was 
the foundation of Goschen’s fame. He had shown his 
independence upon other points; but they were matters of 
policy and administration rather than of principle, and to 
some of them—to the extension of the county franchise, for 
example—he might have seemed to attach an exaggerated 
importance. But the question of Home-rule stood 
on a different level. It admitted of no compromise ; 
it supplied ample justification for the suspicion which 
some of Mr. Gladstone’s previous acts had aroused in his 
follower’s mind. On Goschen himself the controversy had 
a remarkable effect. The differences with his party which 
had kept him out of office had not lent themselves to a great 
popular appeal. Now for the first time he was able to let 
himself go, and to use his full strength in attacking men who, 
as he read their intentions, were rushing blindly upon a 
policy which must lead to the dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom. His speeches grew immensely in 
eloquence and resolution, and his influence was strongly 
exerted in favour of voting against the Bill on the second 
reading, instead of trusting to the doubtful chances of 
Committee. On the duty of defeating Home-rule there 
could not be two opinions, but the course to be taken 
afterwards was not marked out with the same clearness. 
Were the dissentient Liberals to constitute themselves a 
distinct party, giving a general support to Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, but not forming part of it, or were they to 
accept seats in the new Cabinet? It is the problem which 
always presents itself to men who have been driven by 
sheer force of conviction to separate themselves from their 
old companions. It was to be expected that the un- 
willingness to abandon the hope of subsequent reconcilia- 
tion should be less marked in Goschen than in any other 
of the seceders. He had been at issue with his party for 
some time past on more than one question. In 1877 he 
had opposed Mr. Trevelyan’s franchise Resolutions. In 
1883 he had argued against the extension of State action 
to “ new and vast fields of business,” against its “ growing 
interference with the relations between classes,” and “ its 
increased control over vast categories of transactions 
between individuals.” Lord Hartington had been a 
member of the Government which had consented to these 
things ; consequently it was more difficult for him to take 
office in an Administration which, as was generally 
imagined, would be opposed to any further resort to 
the measures thus characterised. Between Goschen and 
Lord Salisbury no such barrier existed, and there seemed 
no reason why their gradual approximation should not 
now be sealed by membership of the same Cabinet. 
For some months longer, however, Goschen elected to 
abide by the decision of the other Liberal Unionists, 
and to support Lord Salisbury’s Government from outside 
rather than from within. But when Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s forgetfulness that there existed a possible 
successor to him at the Exchequer led him to resign in 
order to force his policy upon the Government, Lord 
Salisbury renewed his appeal, and this time with better 
success. Goschen’s career as Finance Minister was 
markedly successful in some parts of his work. His 
Conversion scheme was a measure of conspicuous boldness, 
and, devoted as he was to his special Department, his 
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statesmanship did not permit him to consult national 
economy at tlie cost of national security. The heads of the 
War Office and the Admiralty had never any cause to fear 
that he would offer any serious opposition to their demands. 
One mistake he did make, or, at all events, assent to. The 
assignment of taxes in aid of local rates has been one cause 
of that local extravagance to which the country is at last 
becoming alive. The case for relief naturally appealed 
strongly to a Conservative Government, and circumstances 
were not favourable to such a large readjustment of local 
burdens as might have provided that relief in a better 
way. As it was, the Chancellor of the Exchequer parted 
with duties which he would rather have kept, and did so 
probably without much hope that the transfer would 
confer any permanent benefit on the ratepayers. When 
Lord Salisbury again became Prime Minister, Goschen 
exchanged the Exchequer for the Admiralty. He probably 
recognised that the needs of national defence did not 
admit of any large financial measures. In his second 
occupancy of this office he threw his whole strength into 
naval administration, and will long be remembered as an 
eminently capable and far-sighted First Lord. 

It was his strange fate to see parties to which he succes- 
sively belonged twice broken up by the act of one man. Mr. 
Gladstone had brought about this disaster by his acceptance 
of Home-rule. Mr. Chamberlain achieved a similar result 
in another field by becoming the apostle of Tariff Reform. 
Goschen had retired from office and from Parliament 
before the country was astonished by this latter exhibition 
of political wantonness. He had not been a candidate at 
the General Election of 1900, and when the Unionist 
Government obtained a renewal of their majority he 
went to the House of Lords. But with him retirement 
did not mean indifference to public interests, and Mr. 
Chamberlain found him the same resolute adversary 
that Mr. Gladstone had found him in 1886. He was no 
more disposed to see the trade of the country deranged by 
a return to Protection than he had been some seventeen 
years earlier to see the unity of the country imperilled by 
Home-rule. To the last duty and labour went together in 
Lord Goschen’s mind. Neither age nor ill-health nor 
bereavement made any change in his devotion to great 
public causes. Whether as Peer or as commoner, whether in 
office or in opposition, whether in the full stress of political 
life or in partial retirement, he was ready to serve the 
State as often as an adequate need presented itself. No 
Englishman has done more to rescue politics from the 
charge of subordinating public interests to those either of 
, persons or of parties. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


IR WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, who died on 
Sunday last in his eighty-seventh year, was not the 

first war correspondent, but he had the right to be 
regarded as the father of modern war correspondents. 
Like nearly all of them, he began his work by accident. 
He did not grow up saying, “I mean to be a war corre- 
spondeut,” or train and educate himself for the purpose. 
The war correspondent’s office, happily, is not a regular 
one. He was asked by the Times to go with the expedi- 
tionary force of Guards to Malta in 1854, not because he 
had an irresistibly adventurous spirit, or because he had 
a technical knowledge of soldiering, but because he had a 
sane judgment and an acknowledged power of observation. 
He could be trusted to describe simply what he saw, 
giving the right value and proportion to everything. It 
is a common criticism of war correspondents that most of 
them are ignorant of military history, strategy, tactics, 
and drill. But it might easily happen—indeed, there are 
several cases in which it has happened—that if a soldier 
became a war correspondent he would be wanting in all 
those qualities which lie outside his professional knowledge. 
Yet it is exactly such qualities as Sir W. H. Russell had 
that are important in the public interest. If a soldier 
were completely detached from professional prejudices, 
and were an interesting writer and good observer into the 
bargain, he would of course be the ideal war correspondent. 
But the general competence which Sir W. H. Russell had is, 
afterall, theindispensablething. He wrote lucid descriptions; 
he was not timid; he did not say to himself: ‘ Will this 
please a particular party, or fall in with a particular mode 
of thought?” He was an honest, cultivated man, and 
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his honesty was worth more than brilliance. He was 
worthy to write as the unofficial scrutineer of milj 
affairs—in which much public money is spent and the 
public conscience frequently involved—on behalf of 
English taxpayers. When such a man is ready to the 
hand of an editor, the editor is justified in not taking the 
risk of choosing a soldier as war correspondent who might 
perform his unofficial duties less well. A mistake ig 
so And for the civilian, it may be said that ag 
onlooker he sees most of the game. 

Sir W. H. Russell in his own person saw the war 
correspondent rise from tentative and difficult beginni 
to a pinnacle of dignity which amused Matthew Arnold 
who remarked in “ Friendship’s Garland” that, wherever 
he turned the pages of Mr. Russell's account of the 
Franco-German War, he seemed to be on the track of a 
passage in which Mr. Russell was being helped to mount 
his horse by the King and the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
Sir W. H. Russell also lived to see this dignity crumble 
away under the feet of his successors. He used to give 
an amusing account of his own troubles in the early days of 
the Crimean War. Noonecould understand what his pro- 
fession was. He was not fish, nor fowl, nor good red herring, 
He had been given leave to draw rations, but at first this 
right was ignored. Thinking to, invent some kind of 
badge for himself to show that, although he was not a 
soldier, he was not a mere camp follower, he wore 
a cap with a gold band round it. He himself said 
that it made him look like a bandsman. He often 
had the embarrassing gratification of being saluted by 
distinguished French and Turkish officers, who thought 
his unusual uniform might betoken some unusual rank. 
At first he hardly ever asked a question without being 
suspected as a spy; he never encamped without feeling 
that he might be ordered off in the middle of the night, 
He never spoke to Lord Raglan, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British army, yet all this time his “ Letters from 
the Crimea” were convulsing the nation at home with 
passionate indignation at the want of foresight which had 
caused our soldiers such acute sufferings. His evidence 
was quoted in the House of Commons without any one 
questioning its authority. The War Office explained it 
away, as far as possible, in public, and worked hard in 
private to remedy the aaletoline. The letters took Miss 
Nightingale to the Crimea, and they turned the Govern- 
ment out. It was said of them that they “saved the 
army in the Crimea.” But, although he did his country 
such honest service, he was oppressed by that sense of 
difficulties in describing the fighting which has almost 
paralysed some correspondents since. For the difficulty 
of following battles which stretch over vast tracts of 
country has, of course, increased with the increase in the 
range of weapons. He quoted with feeling the German 
saying that the truth about a battle is not known till 
twenty years afterwards. Perhaps the truth is sometimes 
never known; but a conventional truth is eventually 
accepted, and schoolboys are rapped over the knuckles 
to-day for putting Cromwell's Ironsides a few hundred 
yards out of position in a plan. 

When Mr. Russell went to India to see the suppression 
of the Mutiny there was a great change in his fortunes. 
He was honoured and escorted everywhere. A more 
complaisant man might easily have said what he thought 
would be most consonant with the popular passions of the 
moment, but he preferred to write letters in which he 
explained the wisdom of a humane policy. He earned 
much unpopularity by his condemnation of Hodson’s 
short way with mutineers. After the Mutiny he went to 
America and saw something of the Civil War. Here, 
again, he was an honoured guest, received cordially by 
Lincoln, for the Federals wished to make him the mouth- 
piece of their cause. But once more honesty diminished 
Mr. Russell’s comfort. His name became anathema when 
he described exactly what he saw. He expected to find 
a hundred thousand disciplined men; he found thirty 
thousand undisciplined. He told the truth about Bull 
Run,—the army “ marching off the field to the sound of 
the enemy’s guns,” as a Federal General said. ‘“ Bull Run 
Russell,” as he was soon nicknamed, was scarcely safe. 
One day a soldier threatened him with a rifle, saying: “ Bull 
Run Russell, you shall never write Bull Runs again!” 

We have dwelt upon the manner of Sir William 
Russell’s work because in many ways it was a model. 
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We are convinced that so long as war correspondents can 
be found whose motives are as honourable as his, the 
country will not wish to be rid of their services. At the 
same time, we must recognise that the business of recording 
wars has undergone a vast change since Mr. Russell landed 
in the Crimea. The enterprise of the few has given place 
to the routine of the many. A multitude of correspondents 
may hamper a general in his movements, and in their fierce 
competition give valuable information to the enemy. Nor 
in recent wars has this multitude of witnesses distributed 
itself so as to cover the whole theatre of the fighting. 
Take the South African War, for example. Wherever 
there was a field-telegraph wire there was a knot of corre- 
spondents. The editors at home no doubt liked to feel 
that they had their representatives dangling on the ends 
of the wires. So it happened that General French’s most 
important cavalry movements, which turned a long series 
of Boer positions, were almost undescribed because he could 
not carry a wire with him. .Those who stayed with Lord 
Roberts entered into a hopeless competition with him. 
Using the wire first and tapping all sources of information, 
he was by far the best war correspondent in South Africa. 
In future it might be better for the thoroughness of corre- 
spondents’ work if they were not allowed to telegraph, but 
only to write letters. If a time-limit were fixed before 
which nothing might be published, the danger of giving 
information to the enemy might be removed. We do not 
believe that Englishmen would approve of the Japanese 
plan of almost totalexclusion. Our problem will be rather 
how to permit criticism, which is nearly always as wholesome 
a thing in war as publicity is in the Law Courts, without 
doing the least injury to military plans. As to the record- 
ing of facts, it is better that newspapers should have 
them right than wrong. It would probably be advisable, 
therefore, that an officer should be appointed, as in all 
Continental armies, to supply correspondents with what- 
ever facts may be printed without harm. He would be a 
different kind of Press Censor. This would remove from 
all other officers the temptation to cultivate on their own 
account undesirably close relations with newspapers. 
These are but rough-and-ready suggestions in the direction 
of making the Press a useful instrument instead of a 
hindrance in military affairs, and are based on the 
assumption that the services of war correspondents will 
always be required. As Englishmen, we admire the noble 
brevity which is the tradition of our despatches; but we 
should not consent to accept them as our only and 
unchecked source of information in time of war. 








THE POWER OF SUGGESTION, 
E are living in the midst of a great movement which 
seems destined to exercise a revolutionary influence 
on human life. This movement is here fantastic and extrava- 
gant, there superstitious and even disgusting, and there, again, 
scientific, progressive, and healthy. Speaking summarily, it 
may be said to be a revolt against the materialistic trend 
which till recent years dominated medical science, a revolt 
brought about by a more vivid realisation of the power of 
mind over bodily states. It is this fact: which lies at the root 
of “ Christian Science,” “ Mind Cure,” “ Faith Cure,” “ Meta- 
physical Healing,” and many other quasi-philosophical, quasi- 
religious systems of Transatlantic origin. The point to be 
emphasised is that these more or less elaborate doctrines, 
partly theological, partly psychological, ought to be kept 
distinct from the fundamental fact to which they seek to give 
expression,—the fact, namely, that mind can, and does, affect 
the fortunes of the body, and that mental influence can be 
utilised in the scientific treatment of disease. While it is 
true that “Christian Science,” to take for illustration the 
most popular of these cults, rests upon a misinterpretation of 
matter, a kind of ill-understood Berkeleyism, teaches the 
unreality of sin and sickness, and repudiates academic 
medicine as an immense illusion, yet the valuable truth 
which lies behind these irrational notions deserves our 
recognition, and ought to receive practical application at 
our hands. 

The wise man will not be frightened away from any 
beneficent principle by the bizarre and grotesque shapes with 
which credulity may have clothed it. Here, indeed, we may 
recall the Aristotelian maxim, and say that the truth lies 
midway between two extremes,—between a hard, hide-bound 





materialism, and an airy, ungrounded, unreasoned spiritualism. 
One of the basic ideas of modern psychology is the mutual 
influence of mind and body springing out of their profound 
unity. Any doctrine that contradicts this scientific postulate 
must be deemed outside the boundaries of right reason. 
As to the influence of the body upon the mind there is 
no room for doubt. The witness of everyday life is 
reinforced by the detailed tests of the psychological 
laboratory. Mental disease can be traced to brain degenera- 
tion; physical injuries create psychical discomfort; mental 
processes are deeply affected by drugs, such as alcohol, opium, 
cocaine, morphine, and many others. But it is equally true 
that mental states affect bodily processes. The famous 
saying of Huxley that consciousness has no more to do with 
physical conditions than has a steam whistle with the driving 
of a locomotive sounds like an absurdity in the light of recent 
investigations. We are now informed that the emotion of 
fear may produce paralysis, jaundice, sudden decay of teeth, 
erysipelas, eczema, and even death. “The fact is,” says 
Professor James, the American psychologist, “that there is 
no sort of consciousness whatever, be it sensation, feeling, or 
idea which does not directly and of itself tend to discharge 
into some motor effect. The motor effect need not always be 
an outward stroke of behaviour. It may be only an alteration 
of the heart-beats or breathing, or a modification of the distri- 
bution of the blood, such as blushing or turning pale; or else 
a secretion of tears or what not. But, in any case, it is there 
in some shape when any consciousness is there; and a belief 
as fundamental as any in modern psychology is the belief at 
last attained that conscious processes of any sort must pass 
over into motion, open or concealed.” 

Now if one could pierce through the adverse physical con- 
ditions of a victim of neurasthenia, or “nerve prostration,” to 
the mind within, and by bright and optimistic suggestions 
awaken the idea of health, mental and spiritual poise, one would 
have set the sufferer on the road to recovery. Every clergyman 
is brought into contact with people who are nervous, fretful, 
foreboding. For them each day seems to portend disaster ; 
at night visionary phantoms murder sleep. These are the 
miserable victims of insomnia, bypochondria, egotism, religious 
melancholy, remorse, and so forth. The family physician in 
the presence of sth cases is tempted to echo the words of his 
famous professional brother: “This disease’ is beyond my 
practice ...... more needs she the divine than the 
physician.” What is really needed is an alliance between 
the clergyman and the doctor. The Church, in imitation 
of her Founder, ought to take compassion on these 
unhappy people, and come to their aid with all the liberating 
and recreating powers of genuine religion combined with 
the technical skill of the most advanced medical science 
of our time, And the clearer understanding of the great law 
of suggestion is no mean help in this much-needed work. By 
suggestion as here used is not meant anything of a com- 
pulsory character such as is characteristic of hypnotism, but 
rather the holding before the mind of the afflicted person 
ideals of health and poise until they become his own and gain 
outward physical expression. 

Every human being is more or less open to suggestion; 
indeed, a recent writer proposes to define man as “a 
suggestible animal.” And the records of suggestive thera- 
peutics as set forth in the pages of Professor Dubois’s recently 
translated “ Psychic Treatment of Nervous Diseases” (Funk 
and Wagnalls) prove that physical functions, as well as 
deeply rooted habits and desires, can be altered permanently 
by suggestion. 

Probably the most momentous discovery in mental science 
for a century is that of the part played by the “ subcon- 
scious” in our experience. Consciousness is the wonderful 
candle of the Lord, that reveals all marvels. and makes 
all that we call knowledge. But the dominant light of 
consciousness is not all. Around the little flame lie great 
fruitful fields of personality wrapped in darkness, and in 
God's economy the darkness is as necessary as the light. 
It has been compared to an iceberg floating on the sea,— 
only a relatively small portion rises above-the water and 
is visible, but this small segment is supported by one much 
larger which remains submerged. Now this subconscious’ 
self is the portion of our nature that is most closely related 
to the organs and functions of our physical body. It is this 
self which sees that the commands of the will are carried out. 
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It sets in motion all that complicated machinery in the body 
involved, for example, in moving a limb, of which we know 
nothing or next to nothing. This portion of the soul lies 
deeper than the ordinary, waking consciousness. It is nearer 
the underlying laws of Nature. The fret and fame of daily 
life disturb it not at all. It contains within itself those 
healing, recuperative processes that take place in silence and 
darkness, usually in sleep. Through hypnotism it has been 
learned that this “subliminal self,” to use Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s 
phrase, is not usually affected by the ordinary means of 
receiving knowledge,—reading, writing, conversation, &c. It 
can be influenced by suggestion ; but to do this otherwise than 
through a hypnotic trance it is necessary for one to brood 
more or less over a few simple ideas, to let these sink into the 
mind by silent meditation or frequent repetition, or by visual 
impression. There they are matured by a process of “ uncon- 
scious incubation,” and create knowledge, faith, and dynamic 
energy for use in the conscious region. 

Of course the principle of suggestion is available only within 
certain limits. It is not a panacea or cure-all. The extravagant 
and pretentious misstatement of the suggestive principle lies at 
the root of many of the absurd cults that to-day defy the 
reason of the world. As a matter of fact, its genuine successes 
have been achieved only in the treatment of functional 
nervous disorders, of hypochondria, insomnia, dyspepsia, 
neurasthenia, the drug-habit, hysteria, and the like. In 
spite of the assertions of Christian Scientists, mind-curists, 
metaphysical healers, esoteric vibrationists, ef id genus omne, 
there is no evidence worthy of the name that where an organic 
change has taken place in the body any benefit can come 
through suggestion whether in hypnotic sleep or waking state. 
A cancer, for example, is not amenable to suggestive treat- 
ment, The surgeon’s knife is at present the only fit remedy 
for such a disorder. 

Within the region, however, of the functional as dis- 
tinguished from the organic, it is impossible to set any limit 
to the potency of suggestive therapeutics. Mind is the true 
magician. Through contact with a healthy, well-poised 
personality the children of melancholy may learn to gain self- 
control, to banish fear, anxiety, and the sensations of the 
passing hour; above all, to exorcise the demon of egotism by 
ideals of goodness and unselfishness. And as they do so, so 
thaumaturgic is the soul that the nerves which a little before 
were harassed and jarred by suffering will experience an un- 
accustomed calm, as though a heavy load had been lifted from 
the heart, and life once more seemed worth living. 





THE YELLOW DOG. 
E joined us on the way to the station, greeting us 
politely but without effusion, and our hurried acknow- 
ledgment of his civility was certainly not cordial enough to 
justify the event. We were very late for a train that professed 
to be starting very early, and we had no time for conversations 
by the way. In fact, nothing but a sense of the politeness 
due from man to dog could have distracted our minds just 
then from the warning voice of the engine at that moment 
getting up steam beyond the big sluice-gates. It was an 
obliging train, however, and waited for us while we scuffled for 
tickets, and scrambled up its steep sides, and collected our 
faculties and belongings in a corner of the carriage. There 
were various changes to be made on a cross-country journey, 
and the railway guide banished the memory of the stranger 
who had spoken to us outside, until an unobtrusive movement 
beneath the seat recalled him to our minds. Looking under- 
neath in some anxiety, there, sure enough, we saw him in 
person, and he retreated further into the shadow with a 
slightly apologetic movement, but seemed otherwise unabashed 
by discovery. 

He was a yellow dog, of that primitive and ubiquitous type 
which is said to be the foundation of dog-kind since the first 
parents of the race were named in Eden. Besides his yellow 
coat, brindled in places, he had short legs and a sharp nose, 
and a long thin tail with an undignified tendency to curl. It 
is a rudimentary pattern which underlies innumerable develop- 
ments, from the most aristocratic of collies to the most 
preposterous of fanciers’ freaks. It is enduring though 
inelegant, and possesses a capacity for certain primitive 
virtues almost obliterated in some over-bred patrician dogs. 


knew what he was about and had his own plans, What we 
wished to know, however, was whether his plans had an 
reference to us. It is embarrassing when a sudden addition 
is made to your party unprovided with a ticket. But the 
question was, did the yellow dog propose to join our party ? 
It looked as if he did, for he had both spoken to us outside, 
and had chosen our corner to hide in, whereas there were other 
people in the carriage, natives of the place, with whom be Was 
presumably acquainted. But then perhaps he was in the 
habit of travelling without a ticket, and had only chosen us 
because of the convenient shelter afforded by petticoats. At 
any rate, after consultation, we decided that we had better 
mind our own business and let the yellow dog mind his, for 
fear that inquiry should determine him to join us. So we said 
nothing, and the yellow dog said nothing, until it was time to 
collect properties and prepare to climb out of the train, and 
then the yellow dog put out his nose and looked at us witha 
look which clearly said that he meant to get out too. 

Things began to be serious, because, besides the responsibility 
of having a dog loose among rails and wheels, it is a delicate 
matter to make off with somebody else’s dog in a foreign land, 
Appearances were damaging, even if we should explain that 
he had forced himself upon us. Then, too, we were sight. 
seeing, and architecture was presumably not in the yellow 
dog’s line, and he might get lost, and strange hotels might 
refuse him hospitality, and in any case we were coming back 
the next day, so that decidedly the yellow dog must be dis. 
couraged. 

We tried guile. A biscuit was produced just as the train 
drew up, and broken under his nose. An illogical animal 
would have seized the biscuit and chanced the rest; but this 
one had an object in view to which all other considerations 
gave way. He wagged his tail and ignored the biscuit, and 
when we had climbed out in a great hurry, hoping that bis 
attention had been distracted and he would be left behind, 
we found that the yellow dog had climbed out too, and was 
standing still and looking at us with the disarming confidence 
of the canine adventurer. It was quite clear that he had no 
other business at all, but had come simply with the intention 
of making us adopt him, and there he was, wagging a humble 
tail, and looking at us rather seriously, because he was not yet 
quite sure how far his plan had succeeded. 

So far from succeeding, however, the yellow dog had failed 
signally. It was hard on all parties, for there are few things 
more flattering than the esteem and gratitude of dogs, but 
in the circumstances there seemed nothing for it but to 
send him back. It was an ungracious task, for when we ex- 
plained matters to him he only wagged more cheerfully, taking 
our remarks for consent. Then we tried flight, but the yellow 
dog followed at full trot. He had no appearance of regarding 
the affair as a joke; he was a serious animal who probably 
never had time to cultivate a sense of humour. His mind was 
filled with the one idea of being befriended, and he meant to be 
befriended at all costs. The next train was nearly due, and we 
suffered agonies of apprehension at seeing him in the track of 
the engines. Nothing remained but to try violence, and with 
much outward ferocity and inward compunction we tried to 
drive him back. But when he was chased round one corner 
he came back by another, and at first he refused to be taken 
in by all this pretence. He was convinced that we were not 
really heartless, and it was some time before his tail sank 
below half-mast. This desperate persistence was very touching, 
but it was impossible to take him. So finally we bribed a 
porter to get him back again, and, with the inconsequence of 
human nature, suffered pangs of perfectly groundless remorse 
at the memory of bis despairing yellow tail tucked beneath 
the arm of the porter who was bearing him back, all un- 
willing, to safety. 

After that we had not much time to think about the 
adventure. But returning next day to the hotel, the first 
thing we saw established in the midst of a sympathetic female 
crowd was the yellow dog. How had he got there? It then 
appeared that he was the centre of a romance. He was an 
English-speaking dog belonging to the skipper of a West 
Country cargo-boat which had lately called at —— and stayed 
a few days to reload. When the ship sailed the dog was left 
behind. Whether he had been deliberately deserted, or 
whether by being absent on business at the time of sailing he 
had missed his ship, could not be discovered, for be could not 





He was rather an unromantic animal, but he looked as if be 


say. But there he was, a waif stranded on a foreign shore, 
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eut off from home and friends and belongings, all that makes 
life lovely to civilised dog-kind. He was no Ulysses, this dog, 
but a primitive creature whose heart wus bound up in a few 
familiar things, and he had heard English voices in the street 
of the little Picard fishing village, where sounds and sights 
and smells were all unfamiliar to his canine intelligence ; and 
the masterless dog, hearing a tongue he knew, had followed 
different members of the English party in the hope that 
perhaps they might somehow bring him back to the other 
faces and places that were familiar too. 

On consideration of the yellow dog, he proved to be an 
animal of character. There was something singularly touching 
in the way he accepted the situation. He assumed nothing, 
and demanded nothing, but awaited events with an air of 
subdued patience that was more moving than an urgent 
appeal. But though uncomplaining, the yellow dog had his 
convictions, and he was clearly convinced that we had not 
behaved well to him. His manner had changed ; he was polite 
but distant, and reserved his friendliness for the youngest 
member of the party, who had taken the waif to her arms with 
n large-hearted disregard for hypothetical rights of property. 
Prodence is an unsatisfying virtue; we acquire it with much 
pain, and are then apt to spend the rest of our lives wondering 
whether it was worth acquiring. The yellow dog’s coldness 
burt us very much, because we had acted for his good. But 
that, after all, is a proceeding which not unusually entails a 
like result among creatures of a larger discourse who ought 
to look before and after more carefully than dogs. 

This dog had none of the ordinary affectations and ideals of 
his kind. He was a very serious dog, and his eyes had a 
forlorn resignation as if he had long known the hopelessness 
of getting any two-legged creature to understand about 
things. His appearance was unromantic, in fact plebeian, 
and he had a subdued air of involuntary patience like the 
expression often seen in the eyes of the very poor, as if they 
bore a great deal of hardness without being quite conscious 
of it. He looked as if he belonged to the masses, the class 
where “tired millions toil unblest,” with no room for 
illusions about life, because the elementary fact of its 
dreadful hardness fills all their foreground. He was un- 
assuming and civil, but had a foundation of reserve hard 
to fathom. He did not affect the attitude of adulation 
taken by canine humbugs who know humanity's weak points 
and its susceptibility to flattery. Neither had he the 
deprecating air of a dog whose green judgment has not 
yet taught him that the world takes you at your own 
valuation. And his obvious qualities were not inspiring. He 
looked steady and respectable, a very honest dog. At a 
guess, you would say he was industrious, good-tempered, and 
an early riser. Such unromantic virtues may balance finer 
ones among more privileged classes. He had none of the 
surface qualities of beauty, or charm, or quaintness which go 
so far towards smoothing life. As dogs go, he may have been 
adull dog. But he would have been less pathetic if he had 
been more interesting. 

There was much discussion about the yellow dog’s fate, for 
every one felt he could not be left a waif in a strange land to 
face all the perils that beset a masterless dog. But it was a 
hard question, because, though many were willing to adopt 
him, he had to be got across the Channel, and quarantine is a 
troublesome matter. Nobody was very clear about it either; 
and then there was a long argument on the relative merits of 
the Dogs’ Home in Paris, or a board-residence in some 
English port in charge of a quarantine official. Finding 
somebody in the place to adopt him was also proposed; but 
then his rightful owner might come back and reclaim him, 
and there might be trouble. The yellow dog sat under the 
table all the while, and appeared to listen with a forlorn air to 
the various plans. He looked as if he might have argued if 
he had not known what a hopeless case it is to get born 
with four legs. He was not enthusiastic about the petting 
that was lavished on him, and he ate everything every one 
offered him, not hungrily but for politeness’ sake, and 
with an air of impending disaster which the result justified. 
For the question was finally settled by a practical person, 
who went out and interviewed the skipper of another 
Cornish ship lately arrived. The skipper bad a vacancy for a 
dog, and looked as if he could treat one properly, so the 
ownerless dog was promptly bestowed upon him. He did not 
want to go, and begged hard to be taken back to the hotel; 





but in vain, and that was the last seen of the yellow dog. He 
is now in all probability engaged in plying up and down 
Channel in charge of a schooner, its crew and effects, so that 
he bas a good chance of carving out a useful and respectable 
career. But perhaps he was a dog who yearned for greater 
things. We gave him two dreadful disappointments at all 
events, and it was grievous to imagine the sinking at his poor 
heart when he saw himself deserted for the second time by 
possible friends. The griefs of the inarticulate appeal with 
peculiar urgency to creatures possessing the specious gift of 
language. But it is at best a clumsy medium, and we are apt 
to forget that it parts at least as many articulate souls as it 
unites. “ Words bring grief,” said a dealer in words very 
wisely, Sometimes a sufferer is piteous enongh until he begins 
to talk about his woes. So perhaps the yellow dog’s case was 
strongest because he could not state it. He may have 
possessed a tragic soul beset by dim gropings after the 
inexpressible. But at any rate he had the advantage of being 
unable to say so. 





FEBRUARY IN THE WOODS. 

VHERE is an old country saying that snow in February is 
“the crown of the year,” of which the meaning 
presumably is that the snow comes as a consummation of the 
natural work and labour of the fields and woods; after the 
melting of the snow, the toil and the birth that is to begin 
will be of a new year. Certainly the February that is with us 
has been crowned with ermine and diamonds; it must be ten 
years or more since the snow lay so long unmelted in the 
Southern counties, as it lay in the opening days of the present 
month. In woods where there is an abundance of wild life, as 
in the deep and wonderful forests that belt the Sussex Weald, 
a fall of snow adds a peculiar fascination to a walk among the 
leaf-strewn rides and open patches of rain-bleached grass. If 
not a glint of feather or fur is to be seen stirring in the 
trees or undergrowth, yet the whole ground is traced and 
patterned, crossed and criss-crossed, with written evidence of 
a wealth of life in the still covert which would not be credited, 
were the writing not so plain in the snow. Here, all along 
the narrow path, and traversing it from side to side, run the 
tracks of a dozen pheasants; you can easily distinguish the 
strong, deep monogram of the proud and heavy cock from 
the lighter trail of the hen, and can notice, too, not only the 
lines left between his footmarks by his middle toe as he has 
walked daintily over the covered leaves, but the trace of his 
fine long tail brushing the snow behind him. A little further, 
and three or four rabbits have come lopping out from a neigh- 
bouring bury; there is a curious resemblance between the 
trail of their pairs of fore-feet and hind-feet, the former 
dainty and small lying bebind the longer and deeper 
imprint of the latter, and the marks left by the shoes 
of a horse after a jump. The smaller, rounder marks of 
the horse’s fore-feet always lie behind the longer, larger 
cups cut into the turf by the heavy hind-feet, and 
so do those of the rabbit. No one could mistake a 
rabbit’s track for that of a hare; the hare’s is quite 
twice as large, and of course proportionately deeper with 
the heavier weight of body. Hardly so distinct is the 
footprint of the fox, which might easily be that of a terrier; 
but you cannot go wrong over that light and delicate trail of 
round, soft pads, in an almost exactly straight line one behind 
another. That is a cat, one of the worst of poachers. The 
writer has never shot a cat, but it must be owned that a 
cat slinking on evil errands through a wood loses half her 
grace and all her majesty. A tortoiseshell cat poaching is 
positively unlovely; perhaps a large grey Persian might 

manage the business with more dignity. 

February has her own charm for the shooter, the more 
marked, perhaps, because most February shooting is solitary 
work, or needs, at all events, no more than the assistance of 
an attendant or under-keeper. The last cock pheasant has 
sailed over the line of guns outside the covert, and the last 
covey of partridges has broken over the hedgerow before the 
advancing flags of the beaters. Snipe and wildfow] may call to 
the marsh and to the saltings, and in Irish woodlands there 
may be certain days still waiting for the gunner, when 
the sudden woodcock will flit silently out from the trees, or 
cross the open glade as he crosses it in Turner's happy 
painting. But the characteristic shooting of the early days 
of February is the ferreting of the deep and scattered rabbit 
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buries in the woods. In the fields and hedgerows the ferrets 
have been worked already, but the buries inside the coverts 
have perhaps been left undisturbed so as to keep the 
pheasants at home for the last thinning of the cocks in 
January. Certainly such sport has its proper fascination. It 
will not give the opportunity for the exercise of such skill as 
is needed, say, to account satisfactorily for partridges driven 
late in the season on a windy day, or really fast high pheasants, 
and for that reason the suspense of waiting for rabbits to bolt 
from a bury is not so keen as the almost painful pleasure of 
standing expectant for difficult birds. Still, there is a keenness 
of pleasure in the suspense, and in the successful dealing with 
the flurrying, rusty grey occupants tumbling out of one hole 
into another with incredible cleverness, or darting straight away 
up the bank in a way which will sometimes puzzle the best 
and quickest of shots, who forgets that the rabbit, besides 
going away, is also going up. Nor is the working of the 
ferrets a business which can be undertaken by the first- 
comer. The management of half-a-dozen inquisitive little 
trackers, white-furred, limber, and furious for blood, is a 
matter not to be lightly undertaken ; it needs long experience 
to know how and where to dig, if one or two of the little 
beasts “lie up,” and the handling alone of creatures with such 
abominably sharp teeth is a thing that takes some learning. 
But ferreting for rabbits is not only fascinating for the sport 
it affords. The opportunities it gives for the study of wild 
life are long and quiet, and the walk from one bury to 
another, along paths rarely used at other seasons, may often 
be invested with the charm of discovery. It was during such 
a walk, earlier in the year, that the writer first came across 
traces of that strange disease which has decimated the huge 
flocks of pigeons which this year have peopled the woods of 
Hampshire and Sussex. The ground was strewn with perhaps 
ten or fifteen patches of feathers, where dying birds had 
fallen. Under the protecting branches of a spruce a single 
pigeon was moping on the ground; picked up, it appeared to 
be choking from some form of diphtheria,—“ acorn disease,” 
or “beechmast disease,” keepers call it, and will tell you that 
it is always epidemic when acorns or beechmast are very 
plentiful. More probably it is due to overcrowding, and is 
allied to what is known, among the diseases of tame pigeons, 
as diphtheric roup. 

But a man need not be a shooter to find peculiar enjoyment 
in February woodlands, February is a month in which the 
trees of the wood and hedge stand barer to the sky than in 
any month in winter. Wind, rain, and frost are not strong 
enough to strip some of the oaks and beeches of all their 
foliage, and it is not until the rising sap in the new buds 
begins to push the brown and withered leaves of last year 
from their holding that the tree stands naked to the air. Not 
until then can its shape and habit wholly be seen. In modern 
landscape-gardening great care is taken when planting trees so 
to arrange them that they shall be a pleasure to the eye, not 
only when pink and white blossom is heavy on the boughs in 
April, or when the deciduous trees whose flowers are incon- 
spicuous have clothed themselves in the deep rich green of 
July, but when they stand out, stark and bare, to the snow-laden 
grey and white of December clouds. And it is from the woods 
in winter that the landscape-gardener gets his best lessons, 
when he can contrast the light grace of birches with the strong 
splendours of chestnut and beech and oak. It is only, too, 
when the deciduous trees are bare that it is possible to see in 
their true setting the worth and charm of English evergreen 
trees, yew and holly and the “ bonny ivy-tree” for which the 
North Country maiden sighs in the song. In summer the yew 
must sometimes seem sombre, with the wealth of brighter 
leafage bursting over and round its branches. But in the 
clear sunlight of February it takes on a brilliance and a 
luminous depth of green which set it first among the trees of 
a British winter landscape, stronger and more restful than the 
Scotch pine or the glistening holly. An Englishman knows 
first in winter that there drives some spirit akin in Saxon 
blood and the sup of yews. 

And for woodland audiences, it is in February that the 
singing of the birds begins again. Through nearly all the 
winter months the robin and the song-thrush have sung on the 
days when the world has been warm with sunlight, and on 
the high and wind-threshed branches of the elms the missel- 
thrush has shouted into the rain-storms of January. But it 
is not until the February evenings grow longer that the woods 





become alive with the strength of singing birds. There is 
nothing in February bird-song like the tumultuous anthems 
of April; but in the sunnier woodlands and orchards you will 
hear the ringing mating-call of the great-tit a full six weeks 
before he begins his nest; a lark rises from the wet plough at 
the corner of the wood; and, most springlike and most 
characteristic of February changing to March, the evenings 
are filled with the rich melody of the “ boxwood flute ” of the 
blackbird. That careless song is sung to black and dripping 
oak boughs; but late in the month on a warm evening, the 
bird is deep enough in love with singing to carry his hearer 
with him three months further into the year, and to rehearse, 
in February, the full mating-song poured into blue air from 
hawthorn branches red with may. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


{To THR EoITroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR." | 
Srr,—Reform of the House of Lords is evidently the question 
of the day with you. Well it may be, if the alternative to g 
reorganisation of the Upper House is the uncontrolled action 
of a House of Commons elected under the influences of the 
present hour. Manufactures, as a set-off to the beneficent 
increase of production, have given birth to a vast population 
of wage-earners whose paramount and almoat sole interest jg 
in their wage and anything that can lead to an increase of it, 
They can have no pleasure or pride in their work, which jg 
that of human spindles and hammers. Congregated in the 
manufacturing cities, they are almost a separate section of the 
commonwealth, while, especially since the formation of the 
Unions, they are closely allied and pervaded by common 
feeling and aspirations among themselves. They are, un. 
fortunately, severed personally and socially from their 
employers, who live out of town. Quickwitted, and eager 
readers of literature written for their class, they have 
imbibed the theories of writers who tell them that 
all wealth is the product of manual labour, that to 
the manual labourer it ought all to belong, and that 
the rich man is a robber who is defrauding them of 
their due, Education, raising them to a nearer view 
of wealth, has increased their envy. Many of them 
since the disturbance of religious belief have become Free- 
thinkers, ceasing to respect the present order of society as 
Providential or to look for compensation hereafter. With the 
desire of improving their own lot is sometimes, unhappily, 
blended bitter hatred of class. There is nothing in their 
tendencies unnatural, nothing that need surprise or greatly 
shock us; but it can hardly be doubted, indeed we already 
see, what the fruit of their uncontrolled ascendency in the 
Legislature would be. For efficient control you will clearly 
at present look in vain to the House of Lords as it is now 
constituted, a political survival of feudalism, an invidious 
embodiment of class privilege, weighted with a history of blind 
obstruction, and now bereft of the support absolutely essential 
to it of a strong Conservative Party in the House of Commons. 
As little can you look to the Conservative Party, wrecked as 
it has been by political schemers who, in pursuit of the objects 
of their personal ambition, have led the gentlemen of England 
out of the path, not only of Conservatism, but of honour. 
To frame a constitution of a reformed and effective Upper 
House is the work of statesmen. An Englishman looking on 
from a distant domicile can only pray that this work so vital 
to the interest of his country may be done, not under the 
influence of faction, but under that of cool-headed and patriotic 
stutesmanship looking to the permanent interest of the whole 
nation. As I have said before, the list of the members 
of the Privy Council as it stands, or with a little weeding and 
some additions, almost presents a new Upper Chamber ready 
made. The Instrument of Government suggests as the rule of 
appointment alternate nomination by the Crown and election 
by the House of Commons. The nominations by the Crown 
would be, as those to the Privy Council have been, nomina- 
tions by a Constitutional Government. A reference to the 
Instrument of Government may have a revolutionary sound. 
But the movement which gave birth to Pym, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and Ireton was not in its origin revolutionary, but 
a resistance to reaction, autocratic on the part of Charles, and 
ecclesiastical on the part of Laud. The chief motive of 
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Cromwell especially was religious. The Instrument of Govern- 


ment was framed generally on the old lines, though with a 
necessary adaptation to the Commonwealth. It had a sub- 
stantial property qualification for the franchise.—I am, Sir, 
ke., GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Toronto. 

[All Constitutional and historical criticism which comes 
from the pen of Professor Goldwin Smith will be read by us 
with respect; but we must protest against the pessimistic 
picture which he draws of the British working glass. Ignorant 
they are, like the richer classes, and, also like them, inclined to 
be prejudiced and rash; but we do not believe them to be 
selfish or intentionally unjust; nor do we believe that they 
will prove in the long run unteachable, though the task of 
education may be hard. That they are in intention truly 
patriotic is our firm conviction; but they are very easily 
misled by half-truths and paradoxical abstractions. Happily, 
however, they are generally willing to listen to those who will 
take the trouble to reason, and who refrain from what they 
regard as unjust reproaches, or the assumption of moral and 
intellectual superiority —Ep. Spectator. } 





DEVOLUTION AND HOME-RULE. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—I have to thank you, in the first place, for so kindly 
publishing my letter in your issue of the 9th inst., though Iam 
afraid that you were of opinion that I did “ protest too much” 
in it; but I certainly took your article on the subject to mean 
that you did not object to a Council being set up in Dublin, 
the members of which were to be, some of them at any rate, 
elected. Iam very glad to learn that I was mistaken in my 
reading of the article, because it seems to me that if once you 
admit the principle of election to any central body in Dublin, 
you are already half-way to a Home-rule Parliament. 
I fear, however, that there is little or no chance that 
the Government proposal will be on the modest scale 
that you contemplate, for I think that they are bound 
to meet the Nationalist demand in some measure, and surely 
Mr. Redmond cannot accept any “Council” that is not at 
the very least partly an elected one. The Nationalists have 
been promised an “instalment” of Home-rule, and they will 
take care that the Government do not evade their pledge to 
them. Of course I do not think it probable that the new 
Council will be given control all at once over police, finance, 
the administration of justice, &c. Its power will very likely 
be limited on these points to start with, but it will certainly 
endeavour to increase it in every way, and therein lies the 
danger for the future —I am, Sir, &c., 
Matpy CRoFrTon. 
Longford House, Ballisodare, Co. Sligo. 





IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 
(To tue Eprror or THE “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to point out that there is a side of 
the Irish University question which, in the opinion of many 
of those interested, is the most important of all, and which 
you have hardly touched in your discussion of Mr. Bryce’s 
announcement (Spectator, February 2nd) ? 

It is true, as you say (though not as emphatically as some 
of your Irish readers could desire) that it is unjust to the one 
really successful educational. institution in Ireland that it 
should be degraded from its splendid independence, and bound 
up in a new system along with the fragments of institutions 
which Mr. Bryce himself (somewhat unfairly) brands as 
failures. To break a great tradition is one of the most deadly 
injuries which can be inflicted on a country. It is also true 
that the new measure will not be a real solution of the 
existing problem. It will not truly satisfy the demands which 
have been so frequently made by the representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It will give them, not what they 
have consistently asked for, but something quite different, 
something which the Government finds it easy to give, and which 
they will take as an instalment,—though, let it be observed, 
the readiness with which the proposal bas been received in 
quarters which not long ago raised strong objections to every 
solution of the kind is exciting the suspicion that more will be 
given than yet appears. These criticisms are well founded; 
but there is one supreme reason why the scheme put forward 
by Mr. Bryce is the very worst which could be proposed, 


inasmuch as it contains the very maximum of evil possible 
for such a country as Ireland. This scheme will place the 
whole higher education of the country under the control of a 
single body, and that a body constructed on the principle of 
denominational balance. Every one familiar with Irish affairs 
knows this principle, and knows also how disastrously it has 
operated, and how it has degraded the administrative methods 
of whole Departments. 

Irishmen, with all their brilliant gifts, have never been able 
to understand the value of moderation. There is, in truth, 
nothing which the mass of Irishmen so thoroughly dislike. 
In their. hearts they hate all compromise, and will never 
accept an arrangement involving compromise as the true 
solution of any problem. Here is the reason why the good 
intentions of English statesmen so often come to grief in Irish 
affairs. Now there is no department in which these forces 
will work out with such fatal result as in University education. 
How can there be the clear mind, the fearless search for 
truth, the joyous conflict of unfettered intellects, when every 
College in the land is under a Board in which the nominees of 
rival denominations are ever on the watch to promote the 
interests of their own side, and to outwit their opponents,—a 
University which must be always careful lest its Professors 
should overstep that imperceptible line which will separate 
the permitted from the forbidden in faith and morals as 
understood by the various denominations ? How could sucha 
University command the services of the best men, either as 
members of its governing body, or as Professors and teachers ? 
At the best, the conditions of its existence must impose 
limitations which will make a great success impossible. What 
we need in Ireland is, not one University, but several. We 
need the bracing intellectual and moral stimulus created by 
the healthy rivalry of competing organisms, each living its 
own life in its own way. In spite of all that has been said 
against it, the Royal University is doing a good work. How 
infinitely better to improve and strengthen an existing 
institution, so as to fit it to become a real competitor of 
Trinity College! But there is another consideration of no 
slight importance. The tyranny of the majority is in Ireland 
an utterly different thing from what it is in England, and 
there will be an overwhelming majority in the new University, 
—a majority which will use its power when the time comes. 
It is proposed to give to higher education in Ireland a single 
head—a single neck also, let it be remembered—and to place 
it at the mercy of the majority.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES F, CLoGHER. 

Bishopscourt, Clones, Ireland. 


[We are wholly with the Bishop of Clogher in his main 
propositions. Instead of pressing the Irish Roman Catholics 
to accept a University scheme which at heart they dislike and 
distrust, we would give them what they really want, and give 
it in a spirit so generous and ungrudging that no one would 
in future times have the excuse of saying: “ You did not do 
what we wanted, and therefore there has been a failure.” We 
would, in fact, let the Irish Roman Catholics take a piece of 
blank paperand set down the draft of the University they believe 
they need. That University of Roman Catholic and Irish 
aspirations we would endow as handsomely in every particular 
as Trinity College. To spoil Trinity College without even 
giving to Roman Catholics what they desire is madness. Let 
a Protestant and a Roman Catholic University stand side by 
side in friendly rivalry. Surely the Liberal Home-rulers will 
not refuse to do for Ireland what they are willing to give her 
liberty to do for herself,—i.ec., establish a University with an 
atmosphere as Roman Catholic as the atmosphere of Trinity 
College is alleged by the Roman Catholic Bishops to be 
Protestant.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LATE LORD GOSCHEN. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THe “SPECTATOR,” J 
Srr,—I remember being told by Mark Pattison, who was one 
of the Examiners in the School of Idterae Humaniores in the 
October term 1854-55, when G, J. Goschen’s name appeared in 
the First Class, that he “ wrote twice as much as any one else, 
and that every word might have been printed as it stood.” 
“Twice as much” is, of course, a figure of speech. The form 
of the Oxford papers in those days limited the space which an 
examinee could give to his answers. It means, I suppose, that 





a quite unusual amount of very small writing was compressed 
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into the sheet. The other characteristic of the papers Pattison 
certainly insisted upon. Another anecdote, which I heard 
long afterwards at one of the delightful dinners which Mr. 
R. H. Hutton sometimes gave at the Devonshire Club, I 
may take this opportunity of relating. It refers to the time 
when Goschen had parted, or was about to part, from his 
political friends on the franchise question. “The Tories want 
a bowler,” said a friend to him; “ why don’t you engage your- 
self tothem?” “I prefer to play with my own eleven,” was 
Goschen’s answer. The engagement was made, nevertheless, 
before very long. The metaphor was appropriate enough, for 
though he probably never had a bat in his hand, it was to the 
cricketing news that he always turned when he opened his 
newspaper.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. C. 





THE PRESIDENT OF TRINITY. 
[To Tux EpiToR oF THE * SPECTATOR.) 

Sm,—The death on February 12th of Professor Henry 
Pelham, the President of Trinity College, Oxford, removes, at 
an age when much might still have been expected from his 
varied gifts and energies, a commanding figure from the field 
of English scholarship. Of the al] but irreparable loss to 
Oxford it is for others to speak; but, as one who has been 
closely associated with him for upwards of a quarter of a 
century in movements for the promotion of research in the 
fields of Greek and Roman archaeology, I should like to be 
allowed to pay tribute to his memory and services. 

When the Hellenic Society was founded in 1879 Mr. Pelham, 
who was then Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, was a 
member of the first Council, and took an active part in its 
management. After serving continuously on the Council, he 
became in 1895 a vice-president, and held that office until his 
death. Although his increasing duties in Oxford prevented 
his constant attendance, his interest in the Society’s work 
never grew cold, and his counsel was always of the utmost 
value. Among the earlier enterprises in which the Society 
was concerned was the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, which 
was started in 1882 in order to enable Mr. (now Sir) W. M. 
Ramsay, of Exeter College, to pursue archaeological researches 
in Asia Minor. Into this scheme Pelham threw himself with 
enthusiasm, and he served throughout on the small Committee 
which administered the Fund. It was no doubt largely due 
to his influence that Mr. Ramsay was appointed to a research 
Fellowship at Exeter; and in after years, when further 
journeys were undertaken by Ramsay or his followers, the 
appeals for funds were drafted by Pelham, and he successfully 
exerted himself in obtaining grants from the University or 
from individual Colleges. 

When the British School at Athens was founded in 1886, 
Pelham gave the scheme his active support, and his influence 
was used to secure the annual grant of £100 which the 
University of Oxford has made to the school from the outset. 
He was a member of the Committee from 1886 to 1905, and 
by encouraging Oxford men to go out as students, he did 
everything in his power to promote the closest relations 
between the University and the school. When special funds 
had to be raised for excavation or exploration, or to assist an 
individual student, it was to Pelham we always turned for 
help in Oxford, and we never turned to him in vain. 

But his special achievement in this field was the establish- 
ment of the British School in Rome, which could hardly have 
been carried through but for bis earnest and persistent 
advocacy. He was here on his own ground, and the weight of 
his name and influence was as great as it was indispensable. 
He acted from the first as chairman of the Committee, and 
no step was taken without his counsel and guidance. And it 
was not only at home that he worked in its interests. He 
mude constant visits to Rome itself, and secured the adhesion 
of successive British Ambassadors and of the English com- 
munity, as well as the sympathy of the leading foreign 
scholars there, who were all his personal friends. Funds at 
first came in very slowly, and it was difficult to keep the 
school going at all; but Pelham never lost hope, and, 
happily, he lived to see the grant of £500 a year, which had 
already been made by Government to the school at Athens, 
given also to the school at Rome, which is now, we may trust, 
established on a permanent footing. But even so, it will 
sorely miss the driving-power supplied by the cheery energy 
and unfailing enthusiasm of ite founder, 


It was these qualities of energy and enthusiasm, added to 
the manly simplicity and straightforwardness of his character 
and his practical grasp of affairs, which made him guoh 4 
tower of strength, while his great kindliness and sympa 
with young and old alike won him a host of friends, Wy 
one, indeed, could be long in his company, or be associated 
with him in any undertaking, without acquiring a regard ang 
esteem which soon ripened into affection. With all his 
learning, he was so human, so absolutely free from any touch 
of pedantry, so fresh and breezy in his outlook on the world, 
that he at once stimulated all who came under his influe 
and inspired their confidence. And although he held strong 
convictions and was a born leader of men, his tact and 
consideration, and his transparent honesty of purpose, rarely 
failed to conciliate his opponents. In the love of knowledge 
for its own sake he was an idealist, ever ready to encourage 
others, whether pupils or colleagues, to pursue the same lofty 
aim; but he was no fanatic, and by a kind of instinct seemed 
always to know how far and by what arguments to push a 
particular cause at the moment, or when it was wiser to 
forbear. It was this “opportunism,” in the best sense of the 
word, which made him such a splendid man of business, and 
led others to trust so implicitly to his judgment. 

In social intercourse he took, as he imparted, the keenest 
pleasure. His modesty and simplicity gave a great charm to 
his talk, and the wealth of his knowledge, both of books and 
men, was so naturally displayed as to put the least learned 
listener at his ease. And no subject came amiss to him. He 
was as ready to talk of cricket or golf on occasion as of 
Mommeen or the Roman Empire. It was this width of 
interest which gave him such a hold over the generations of 
young men who passed through his hands, and who found in 
him not only a teacher, but a friend. To these, as to so many 
relatives, colleagues, and intimates, the death of Henry 
Pelham leaves a blank which can hardly be filled, and the 
memory of a true-hearted English scholar and gentleman 
which they will ever cherish with affectionate regret.—I am, 
Sir, &., Grorce A. MAcmILian. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION AND F. D. MAURICE. 
(To THE EpITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—There is a suggestion, I think, in Mr. Clark’s letter in 
your issue of February 2nd which is often made, and which 
certainly ought to be refuted whenever it is made. That 
suggestion is that Maurice used the formularies of the Church 
in a non-natural sense. It is not necessary to refute it for the 
honour of the man, but because its constant repetition may 
prevent men who would otherwise read his works from so 
doing, or cause them, if they do read him, to insist on taking 
his words in a non-natural sense, and then say that they 
cannot understand him. No one who reads “The Kingdom 
of Christ,” the “Theological Essays,” the “Lincoln's Inn 
Sermons,” and the “Letters” without prejudice can help 
seeing that he takes the words of the formularies in their 
strict meaning, but without the meaning which the con- 
ventions of different schools have read into them. The 
history of his intended resignation of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, 
is a conclusive answer in practice to the suggestion. Nothing 
at the present crisis in the history of the Church of England 
is more to be desired than that his works should be widely 
read. In the spreading of his influence is, I believe, to be 
found the best hope of maintaining the position of the national 
Church, because wherever it spreads the result is breadth, and 
not the narrowness which belongs to the Broad Church Party. 
It often seems to me that Maurice stands to the various 
schools of thought in the religious world very much in the 
position in which Socrates stood to the various schools of 
philosophy of his day, and that a modern Plato might find in 
him the central figure for most useful dialogues.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Artuur E. T. Newman. 
Cranborough Vicarage, Winslow. , 





“THE WHEEL OF WEALTH.” 
(To rus Eprror or tue “‘Srrcraror.”} 
Srr,—I should feel obliged if, with your usual courtesy, you 
would permit me to correct some misrepresentations of my 
book, “‘ The Wheel of Wealth,” made by your reviewer in the 
Spectator of February 2nd. (1) Your reviewer represents me, 





quite truly, as saying that “Free-trade is best for all the 
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perry though it is not so for the separate nations”; but by 
suppressing my qualification of this proposition, and my reasons 
for making it, he makes it appear that I have fallen into a 
logical absurdity. Now the qualification which stands in the 
very forefront of my argument is that Free-trade would be 
best for the world as a whole, provided the world formed a 
single political unity, and further, that as all tariff barriers 
are, as such, impediments to trade, Free-trade is also 
the best for the internal trade between the separate 
divisions of each political unity, as, for example, between 
the separate States of the American Union; while as 
regards foreign trade, on the other hand, I argue that 
Free-trade will not be best for a nation forming a 
separate political unit, except for those nations which have 
a world supremacy in some one or more of the great instru- 
ments of production. But your reviewer, suppressing these 
express provisos, charges me with “shrinking from the logical 
consequence of {my] premiss,” and asks why, if Protection is 
bad and Free-trade good for the separate divisions of a State, 
they should not be bad or good respectively for the State 
itself, thus ignoring the whole drift of my argument, which 
was constructed for the very purpose of explaining this 
seeming logical inconsistency. (2) Your reviewer next 
proceeds to misquote me, and makes me say what is sheer 
nonsense,—viz., that the symbol of a revolving wheel is 
“transferable from the mathematics of a mechanical wheel 
of wealth and the science of Political Economy”; whereas 
what I do say (p. 34) is that it is “transferable from the 
mathematics of a mechanical wheel to the wheel of wealth 
and the science of Political Economy.” He then goes on to 
quote me as saying that mathematical formulae are only of 
use in political economy after we have discovered the laws of 
the science independently, and insinuates that I have myself 
used the mathematical symbol of a wheel on which to construct 
my own system, whereas in point of fact I expressly identified 
the two in principle only after I had worked out the laws of 
the science independently, merely using the symbol of the 
wheel for the purpose of making my exposition clearer to the 
reader. (3) Your reviewer still further misrepresents me 
when he says that what I demand for the country is an 
aristocratic Socialism, which is more fatal, he thinks, to liberty 
than a democratic one; whereas what I do argue for is an 
aristocratic individualism on the basis of a democratic 
Socialism.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN BEATTIE Crozier. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 





SOCIETY OF MINIATURE RIFLE CLUBS. 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator,’’] 
Srr,—It was my privilege to announce a few days ago that 
her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to present 
to the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, of which I have the 
honour to be the president, a challenge cup to be competed 
for annually by teams selected from miniature rifle clubs in 
each county. 


To carry out and to give full effect to her Majesty’s generous 
intentions it will be necessary that an Association of such clubs 
shall be formed in each county to superintend the selection of its 
representative team and to arrange all necessary details. May I 
express a hope that Lords-Lieutenant will co-operate with me in 
the formation of these Associations, on which the success of the 
contest must to so great an extent depend? A few County Asso- 
ciations of Miniature Rifle Clubs already exist, others are in the 
process of formation ; and as the contest will not take place before 
September, there are still several months in which to organise. 
The full conditions will be published later on, and at this moment 
it is only necessary to state that— 

(a) They will be framed on the most simple lines possible. 

(b) A member of any club affiliated to the Society of Miniature 
Rifle Clubs, as also to its County Association, before July Ist, will 
be eligible to qualify for his county team. 

(c) Any Association, which may be deemed by the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs to be representative of a county, will be 
entitled to enter one team of ten men. 

(d) There will be but one distance of twenty-five yards. 

(ce) Only open sights will be permitted. 

For the first year at any rate, until further experience is 
gained, the conditions must be of a tentative nature ; and, with 
the object of reducing to the lowest possible figure all expenses 
connected with the contest, the first stages of the competition will 
take place within the limits of the county to which the 
competitors belong. And the Society will endeavour to find 
some convenient centre where the teams which have qualified to 
shoot in the final stage may be assembled. 

_ Lam in hopes that “'The Queen’s Cup” will give an immense 
impetus to miniature rifle shooting. What now remains to be 





done is to start,on a proper basis, the machinery necessary in 
each county for the successful conduct of the several competitions. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Roszerts, F.M. 


| We are delighted to publish Lord Roberts’s appeal, and 
trust that the movement he seeks to inaugurate will prove 
eminently successful. His appeal for the co-operation of the 
Lords-Lieutenant is most reasonable, and we sincerely hope 
that it will bear fruit. The help suggested would come 
appropriate from an office which was founded to lead and 
organise the military forces of the country.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





GUIDES AND SCOUTS. 
(To tax Eprrog or rae “Srectator,”’) 
Srr,—Would any of your readers kindly send me names and 
addresses of any men who are organising local corps of 
Guides, Scouts, Messengers (with knowledge of their country), 
to aid the Imperial Forces in the event of invasion or raid? 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. Pops. 
The Furlong, Tring. 


[We shall be glad to hear from our correspondent as to the 
result of this appeal.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “IMITATIO.” 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecraror,”’} 
Srr,—I have been reading your review of Mr. de Mont- 
morency’s interesting work on the “Imitatio” in your issue 
of February 2nd, and as I have been for some time studying 
the “ Brothers of the Common Life,” under whom a Kempis 
as a youth received his religious training, you will perhaps 
allow me to say a few words on these subjects. The great 
German authority on the “ Imitatio,” Dr. Hirsche, has entered 
at great length on the proofs of the authorship of 4 Kempis. 
He finds that there are a large number of coincidences of 
expression between the “Imitatio” and the “Lives of the 
Brothers,” of which & Kempis is the undoubted author, and of 
these he gives a list. The Lives are contained in the edition 
of the works of & Kempis by Sommalius, and they have for 
the first time been translated into English by Mr. J. P. Arthur 
(Kegan Paul, 1905). They describe the career of Groot and 
Florentius, the founders of the “ Brotherhoods of the Common 
Life,’ and the religious training of 4 Kempis under the 
saintly Florentius. It is not too much to say that Thomas & 
Kempis embodies in the “Imitatio” much of the teaching he 
received in boyhood at Deventer under the Brothers. This can 
now be tested by any English reader for himself by comparing 
the “ Imitatio” with Mr. Arthur's translation of these memoirs, 
He will find that Mr. de Montmorency is right in quoting 
passages from the “Imitatio” to show that that book does 
not, as Dean Milman assumed, inculcate a merely selfish 
religion, but contains exhortations to work for others. One 
may suffice here: “If thou wilt be carried, carry also another” 
(“Im.,” Book II., chap. 3). Had Dean Milman read the Lives by 
i Kempis he would have seen that the principle of thoughtful- 
ness for others pervaded the whole life of the Brothers, and that 
examples of it are constantly recorded by 8 Kempis. When 
we add to this that Hirsche shows how many passages are 
similar in both books in the words used, it becomes clear that 
i Kempis cannot justly be accused of a want of altruism. 
The “Imitatio,” of course, had the inner life more for its 
object than the memoirs; but, as Mr. de Montmorency has 
pointed out, there is quite enough in that devotional manual 
to show that its teaching is not merely self-centred, but 
also inculcates the service of others which the Lives of the 
Brothers by 4 Kempis record. With regard to the oft-debated 
question whether 4 Kempis was the author of the “ Imitatio,” 
one among other proofs is the fact that Busch, who wrote 
the “Chronicle of Windesheim” (a monastery closely con- 
nected with that of Mount St. Agnes, of which 4 Kempis was 
a monk), speaks of “ Frater Thomas de Kempis, vir probatae 
vitae, qui plures devotos tractatulos composuit, videlicet 
‘qui sequitur Me,’ ‘de imitatione Christi’ cum aliis” (Busch, 
“Chron. Wind.,” ed. Grube, p.58). Busch was a contemporary 
of 4 Kempis, and a great reformer of monasteries, one of the 
objects that Groot and Florentius had in view. Thomas passed 
from the care of the Brothers‘at Deventer to Mount St. 
Agnes, that and the monastery of Windesheim having been 
built by the desire of Groot and Florentius to serve as model 
societies of monks; while the Brothers of the Common Life 
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devoted themselves to work for the sick and poor of towns, and 
to the religious part of the education of boys. Is it necessary, 
with these points of connexion, to search elsewhere for the 
author of the “ Imitatio,” or can we charge that book with a 
selfish tendency ?—I am, Sir, &c., M.A. 





A DESTRUCTIVE PROPOSAL. 
[To tur Epitor or rae “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator of February 9th Mr. Charles A. Witchell 
expresses a fear that the encouragement of young persons to 
make school collections of objects of natural history will tend 
to the destruction of rare plants and animals. With the 
sentiment which prompts your correspondent no one can have 
more sympathy than myself, but I think there is little ground 
for his anxiety. The destruction in all accessible places in 


many English counties of the ferns and wild flowers which’ 


not many years ago decorated the lanes and copses by 
myriads is indeed lamentable; but this is the work of those 
who dig up every specimen of such beautiful objects and 
take them by cartloads to sell in the cities and suburbs, 
and in very small degree due to collectors and experts, who 
should be, and generally are, the last persons to root 
out interesting specimens from their habitats. The collect- 
ing of specimens of the fauna and flora of any locality 
is recognised in every progressive country as a valuable 
means of education, and nothing is more likely to induce 
intelligent youths to pay attention to the objects of their own 
neighbourhood than the making of such a collection, and the 
comparison of the specimens with sets obtained from other 
countries. The destruction of rare plants and other natural 
objects, when not done for the sake of gain, is generally due 
to ignorance; and the more we can spread a knowledge of 
Nature and her wonderful ways, the more likely are we to 
check such mischief. If Mr. Witchell could see some of the 
interesting collections made by boys and girls of such common 
objects as leaves of various shapes, of the grasses in a pasture- 
field, of seeds to illustrate Nature’s many methods of securing 
their distribution, and so on, I hope that he would change his 
opinion, and give the project put before the League of the 
Empire his support.—I am, Sir, &c., G. T. PLunKerr. 
Dublin Museum. 





LONGEVITY. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—My maternal grandmother, born in 1779, took in or 
about 1830 uw house in Croydon, which remained in the 
occupation of her family until 1884. In these fifty-four years 
no one died in the house under the age of eighty, and there 
were only three deaths in it. My own mother died last 
autumn aged ninety-six. She walked about her village for 
over an hour within six weeks of her death, and on the last 
morning of her life sent a birthday gift to a cousin of a 
hundred and one. One servant was over forty-five years in 
my grandmother's service, and this person’s sister was fifty- 
eight years with my mother.—I am, Sir, &c., = = 





A FRIENDLY PIGEON. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—In confirmation of “W. A. W.’s” assertion in last 
week's Spectator that pigeons seek us out in our homes, be 
may be interested in the following. About five o'clock 
one morning last July I awoke with the feeling that some- 
thing was moving in my room (I may remark that my window 
was open), and sitting up to investigate the matter, I was 
startled by a pigeon hopping up on to the rail at the foot of 
my bed. Much pleased with my visitor, I softly cooed to 
him, whereupon he put his head on one side and eyed me with 
some curiosity, but evidently without any fear. Getting 
gently out of bed, I took a tennis-racket and tried to make 
him perch on the handle, but this he evaded each time by 
hopping over it. Finding he was quite tame, I took him in 
my band, and put him on the sill outside the window, upon 
which he tried to come in again. I shut the window, and 
then he strutted up and down the sill for some time, probably 
thinking the three horizontal bars were a cage and prevented 
his escape. At last, however, he discovered that by lowering 
his head half-an-inch he could get under the lowest bar, and 
so my pretty friend flew away.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. B.-S. 
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A WORKHOUSE POEM. 
(To rae Epitor or tue “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—I regret to have misinformed your readers upon the 
authorship of “The Last Voyage,” quoted in my letter to the 
Spectator of February 2nd. 

I now find, upon inquiry, that the old carpenter neither 
thought nor said that he had composed the lines in question, He 
only repeated them, as apposite to their talk, to the man working 
next him in the woodshed, my correspondent, who liked them 
so much that he asked for a copy, which, having received, he sub. 
sequently sent to me without the knowledge of the supposed writer, 
who had never so much as heard my name. My correspondent 
thought, or took it for granted, that the man who repeated the 
lines had composed them, both men being in the habit of making 
verses. Thesupposed author writes tome: “I have no knowledge 
of the Rules in Connection” (that is, with the mysterious art or 
craft of publishing). Therefore when I sent him through my friend 
an appreciative message on lines written by him, it probably never 
occurred to him that by written I meant composed. And when 
some weeks later I surprised him, “pleasantly so” he wrote, by 
the announcement that his poem was actually to be printed in 
the Spectator, my poor old friend, “not knowing the rules,” 
evidently thought himself no more fraudulent than the man 
who publicly sings a song composed by another man. The 
mistake turns on the exact meaning of the verb “to write,” 
which, I sadly fear, I ought to have taken more pains to define, 
knowing the different values words have for the literate and the 
illiterate, scribes and handicraftsmen. For my mistake I apologise, 
Still, it may give pleasure to your readers to know that aged and 
crippled craftsmen who, through no fault, have to spend the close 
of long, hard-working lives in the poor shelter of a workhouse, 
are able to beguile the grey monotony of their days in such 
gentle and innocent wise as my first letter indicates. 

—I am, Sir, &c., MAXWELL Gray. 

2 Mount Ararat Road, Richmond, Surrey. 





“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Should any of your readers be in want of a chauffeur, I 
can strongly recommend H. E. Peck, late private Spectator 
Experimental Company, who has just completed a three 
months’ course of instruction at the Battersea Polytechnic, 
and made eighty-eight per cent, in the examination. He is a 
very respectable young fellow, and I found him keen and 
willing. His address is 2 Silver Villas, Twickenham Road, 
Isleworth, Middlesex.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 


THE 








POETRY. 


LORD GOSCHEN. 


Att through a life of toil, in age redoubled, 
He served his land, his aim a Nation's good; 
Fighter undaunted ; thinker, clear, untroubled ; 
Where others stumbled, he unfaltering stood. 





Friend whom we clung to; leader whom we followed, 
Manful and ardent for the, cause he served ; 

No false allegiance held, no party hallowed 
Steps that from truth had strayed; he never swerve. 


Lover of England and her ancient story; 
Proud of her greatness sober, temperate, free ; 
Straining her wealth to guard her Empire's glory ; 
Fearless, but watchful on her throne, the sea. 


Lover of lettered ease, how, weary often, 
Fain would he rest, and lay the burden by! 

But England will not let her sons to soften ; 
They must fight on, in harness live and die. 


And now ‘tis done: the long day's work is finished 
Triumph and failure, both may be forgot : 

But he has left us, noble, undiminished, 
Heirloom of Time, a name without a blot. 


Ah, this brief day of ours! the night is falling ; 
When the word comes, we can no longer stay : 
The Past is past; beyond, the Future calling; 
Men of all parties, we are One to-day. 
February 11th. ArtTHuR G. BUTLER. 
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CORNWALL.* 
O tap1Es of London town, do you know 
Where our thoughts are prondly winging— 
This land, whose speech is soft and slow, 
Whose seas are swift and stinging ? 
Have you heard at dusk from a lifted bow 
Twenty fishermen singing ? 


Do you know, O gentlemen brave and neat, 
This bluff old man by the jetty rail? 
His face is weathered by sun, and sleet 
When spindrift froze on his red-patched sail ; 
Have you watched with the wives for the homeward fleet 
Through the din of a sow west gale ? 
Have they told you, children, of cornflowers blue 
That fringe the beach where the seagulls call ? 
Little ones (rosier far than you !) 
Chatter and play till the shadows fall ; 
Did they tell, O children dear— tis true— 
How the wild-thyme grows on the schoolhouse wall ? 
* * * * %* * 
We watched, dear land, at daylight’s end 
Thy harbours in the darkening East, 
Watched the long sea-line slow ascend 
Till half the sun’s red oval ceased, 
Saw gaunt Orion leaning West 
With blade unsheathed and shining helm, 
Watched Sirius, quick and vast, contest 
His way to some far Southern realm. 
Thou art our splendid Mother-land ; 
Deep in our hearts thy patient flame 
Burns, while with glistening eyes we stand 
And talk of thee and thy dear name. 
Witrrip L. RANDELL. 








BOOKS. 


THE DESERT AND THE SOWN.+ 
Tue Syrian desert and the Lebanon, the Druses, the Bedouin, 
and those strange remnants of broken and mysterious creeds 
which are part of the religious flora of the northern mountains 
of Palestine, have once more given us what sixty years ago 
they gave us in Hothen,—an enchanting example of travel 
literature. The qualities which make Miss Gertrude Bell's The 
Desert and the Sown worthy to stand by the side of Kinglake's 
immortal book are not difficult to enumerate. Like Kinglake, 
Miss Bell has a keen sense of humour, and a memorable power 
of what we may best describe as snapshotting the conversa- 
tions of the inhabitants of the mountains and the desert who 
formed her camp or whom she encountered on her travels. 
Next, she has just that dramatic touch which enables her to 
record a conversation as a Jiving thing, and to bring before us 
a vivid picture of the speakers as well as of their words. As 
we read we are again and again tempted to exclaim :— 
“T see no longer, I myself am there, 

Sit on the green sward, and the banquet share,”— 
though, to be truthful, the green sward is, as a rule, the wan 
rock and sand of the desert, and the banquet but a cup of 
coffee and a crust of bread eaten at the door of the tent or 
beneath a low-browed roof in some “lone Syrian town.” To 
her power of describing scenery and people, and of recording 
the living talk of men who, though they belong to the wilder- 
ness, have shrewd and capable brains, Miss Bell adds a wide 
knowledge of archaeology and a sound instinct for the politics 
of Asia. Thus, while the general reader will be delighted by 
the song of the open desert, the antiquarian and the politician 
may draw most useful information from her pages,—pages 
which, we may incidentally remark, are profusely illustrated 
with reproductions from photographs taken during her 
journey. The pictures are not hurled together pell-mell 
or haphazard, but chosen with a rare instinct for what is 
worth recording through the camera. 

In the course of her journeys Miss Bell was constantly 
coming across Arabs and Syrians who interrogated her as to 





* Greetings to Cornishmen in London, at their Annual Gathering, Feb. 16th. 


+ The Desert and the Sown. By Gertrude L, Bell, London: W. Heinemann. 
[16s, net.] 








British rule in Egypt, the benefits of which they desired, or 
believed they desired, to see extended to themselves. One of 
her friends bad a cousin who was a clerk in Alexandria, who 
had told him of the wonderful growth in riches of the 
fellaheen, and how the desert had become as peaceful as the 
cities. Here is a description of the Pax Britannica in Egypt 
which is well worth the attention of those who believe, or 
profess to believe, that our rule in Egypt is a crushing tyranny 
loathed by the people who have to endure its miseries :— 


“* Blood feud has ceased,’ said he, ‘and raiding; for when a 
man steals another’s camels, look you what happens. The owner 
of the camels come to the nearest konak and lays his complaint, 
and a zaptieh rides out alone through the desert till he reaches 
the robber’s tent. Then he throws the salaam and enters. What 
does the lord of the tent do? he makes coffee and tries to treat 
the zaptieh as a guest. But when the soldier has drunk the coffee 
he places money by the hearth, saying, “Take this piastre,” and 
so he pays for all he eats and drinks and accepts nothing. And 
in the morning he departs, leaving orders that in so many days 
the camels must be at the konak. Then the robber, being afraid, 
gathers together the camels and sends them in, and one, may be, 
is missing, so that the number is short. And the judge says to 
the lord of the camels, “ Are all the beasts here?” and he replies, 
“There is one missing.” And he says, “ What is its value?” and 
he answers, “Eight liras.” Then the judge says to the other, 
“Pay him eight liras.” Wallah! he pays.’ Fellih ul ‘Isa 
expressed no direct approval of the advantages of this system, 
but he listened with interest while I explained the principles of 
the Fellahin Bank, as far as I understood them, and at the end 
he asked whether Lord Cromer could not be induced to extend his 
rule to Syria, an invitation that I would not undertake to accept 
in his name. Five years before, in the Hauran mountains, a 
similar question had been put to me, and the answering of it had 
taxed my diplomacy. The Druze sheikhs of Kanawit had 
assembled in my tent under shadow of night, and after much 
cautious beating about the bush and many assurances from me 
that no one was listening, they had asked whether if the Turks 
again broke their treaties with the Mountain, the Druzes might 
take refuge with Lord Cromer in Egypt, and whether I would not 
charge myself with a message to him. I replied with the air of 
one weighing the proposition in all its aspects that the Druzes 
were people of the hill country, and that Egypt was a plain, and 
would therefore scarcely suit them. The Sheikh el Balad looked 
at the Sheikh ed Din, and the horrible vision of a land without 
mountain fastnesses in which to take refuge, or mountain paths 
easy to defend, must have opened before their eyes, for they 
replied that the matter required much thought, and I heard no 
more of it. Nevertheless the moral is obvious: all over Syria 
and even in the desert, whenever a man is ground down by 
injustice or mastered by his own incompetence, he wishes that he 
were under the rule that has given wealth to Egypt, and our 
occupation of that country, which did so much at first to alienate 
from us the sympathies of Mohammedans, has proved the finest 
advertisement of English methods of government.* ” 


Most delightful are the instances of desert lore which are 
scattered up and down Miss Bell’s book. Unfortunately, we 
have only space to allude to one example. Our author notes 
that the desert is no homeless vacant track for the Arab, but 
rather a place thronged with every sort of association. “The 
plain is covered with places wherein I rested,” said an Arab to 
her, and Miss Bell shows us by quotations from Arab poets that 
this desert consciousness has always possessed the race and 
still possesses them. Though our authoress is much attached 
to the Bedouin, it is clear that the people who chiefly won her 
regard are the Druses, and this in spite of her complete 
realisation of their fierceness and cruelty. Whether it is 
their mountain origin and their love of freedom, or the happy 
chance which has emancipated their womenfolk from the 
deadening effects of strict isolation, the fact remains that 
the Druses have many noble qualities as well as very great 
intelligence. It was during the journey recorded in this volume 
that Miss Bell had the good fortune to see the young men of 
a Druse settlement gathered around a beacon-fire at the 
platform of an old castle preparatory to one of their raids. 
Climbing in the darkness round the old castle wall, she 
suddenly “came out into the full moonlight upon the wildest 
scene that eyes could see” :— 

“A crowd of Druzes, young men and boys, stood at the edge of 
the moat on a narrow shoulder of the hill. They were all armed 
with swords and knives and they were shouting phrase by phrase 











*“*® The present unrest in Egypt may seem to throw a doubt upon the truth 
of these observations, but I do not believe this to be the case. The Egyptians 
have forgotten the miseries from which our administration rescued them, the 
Syrians and the people of the desert are still labouring under them, and in 
their eyes the position of their neighbours is one of unalloyed and enviable 
ease. But when once the wolf is driven from the door, the restraints imposed 
by an immutable law eat into the temper of a restless, unstable population 
accustomed to reckon with misrule and to profit by the frequent laxity and 
the occasional opportunities of undeserved advancement which characterise it, 
Justice is a capital thing when it guards your legal rights, but most damnable 
when you wish to usurp the rights of others, Fellih ul "Isa and his kind would 
not be slow to discover its defects,” 
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a terrible song. Each line of it was repeated twenty times or 
more until it seemed to the listener that it had been bitten, as an 
acid bites the brass, on to the intimate recesses of the mind. 


* Upon them, upon them! oh Lord our God! that the foe may fall in swathes 
before our swords ! : 
Upon them, upon them ! that our spears may drink at their hearts! 
Let the babe leave his mother’s breast ! 
Let the young man arise and be gone! : 
Upon them, upon them! oh Lord our God! that our swords may drink at 
their hearts. .. .’ 


So they sang, and it was as though the fury of their anger would 
never end, as though the castle walls would never cease from 
echoing their interminable rage and the night never again know 
silence, when suddenly the chant stopped and the singers drew 
apart and formed themselves into a circle, every man holding his 
neighbours by the hand. Into the circle stepped three young 
Druzes with bare swords, and strode round the ring of eager boys 
that enclosed them. Before each in turn they stopped and shook 
their swords and cried: ‘Are you a good man? Are you a true 
man?’ And each one answered with a shout: ‘Ha! ha!’ The 
moonlight fell on the dark faces and glittered on the quivering 
blades, the thrill of martial ardour passed from hand to clasped 
hand, and earth cried to heaven: War! red war! And then one 
of the three saw me standing in the circle, and strode up and 
raised his sword above his head, as though nation saluted nation. 
‘Lady!’ he said, ‘the English and the Druze are one.’ I said: 
‘Thank God! we, too, are a fighting race.’ Indeed, at_that 
moment there seemed no finer thing than to go out and kill 
your enemy.” 

Very delightful is the whole of the chapter that deals with 
Damascus. Those who have had the good fortune to ride 
into that memory-haunted city—probably the city which has 
the oldest continuous record of habitation in the whole world 
—will be amused and interested by Miss Bell’s remark that 
for some reason or other, whether you try to enter it bya 
short cut or by a high road, it is always farther away than any 
known place. Certainly the experience of the present writer 
fully confirms Miss Bell. He still remembers vividly seeing 
the town of rushing streams and green groves lying like a 
stain upon the horizon, and as hour after hour of galloping, 
trotting, walking, and ambling passed, noting that the 
enchanted towers and domes grew, in appearance at any rate, 
no nearer. The weariest river, however, “ winds somewhere 
safe to sea,” and even Damascus is reached at last. And 
when it is reached, how well it repays all the efforts to 
approach it! 

We have little fear of readers who take Miss Bell’s book 
in hand laying it down without reading every word. It 
is therefore perhaps superfluous to advise them not to 
miss this or that. In case, however, of accidents, we may 
note that they should be specially careful not to miss 
her description of how she met and conversed with two 
Turkish who proved to belong to what for 
want of a better word we must call the sect of the 
Assassins, though it is perhaps as well to point out 
that the followers of the Old Man of the Mountain are 
neither more nor less murderous than other Syrians. In 
India they are known as the adherents of the Aga Khan, a 
cultivated Indian gentleman, or rather Prince, who has been 
accorded the appellation of “Highness” by the Indian 
Government, and whose wide culture permits him to write 
articles in British magazines. For example, the Aga Khan 
has a striking paper in this month’s National Review. To 
make our readers realise the full interest of this encounter 
with the followers of the Aga Khan we must, however, quote 
once more from Miss Bell. When she was leaving Homs the 
Kaimakam sent an escort with her, and took advantage of 
that escort to send also two prisoners to the great prison at 
Tripoli, in Syria. The prisoners, clothed in ragged cotton 
clothes and handcuffed together, marched with her camp :— 


prisoners, 


“As they trudged along bravely through dust and mud, I 

roffered a word of sympathy, to which they replied that they 
ised God might prolong my life, but as for them it was the will 
of their lord the Sultan that they should tramp in chains. One 
of the Kurds interrupted with the explanation: ‘They are 
deserters from the Sultan’s army: may God reward them accord- 
ing to their deeds! Moreover, they are Ismailis from Selemiyyeh, 
and they worship a strange god who lives in the land of Hind. 
And some say she is a woman, and for that reason they worship 
her. And every year she sends an embassy to this country to 
collect the money that is due to her, and even the poorest of the 
Ismailis provide her with a few piastres. And yet they declare 
that they are Muslims: who knows what they believe? Speak, 
oh Khudr, and tell us what you believe.’ The prisoner thus 
addressed replied doggedly : ‘We are Muslims;’ but the soldier’s 
words had given me a clue which I was able to follow up when 
the luckless pair crept close to my horse’s side and whispered : 
* Lady, lady! have you journeyed to the land of Hind ?’—‘ Yes,’ 
said I.—‘ May God make it Yes upon you! Have you heard there 





a, 

of a great king called the King Muhammad?’ Again I wag able 
to reply in the affirmative, and even to add that I myself knew 
him and had conversed with him, for their King Muhammad wag 
no other than my fellow subject the Agha Khan, and the religion 
of the prisoners boasted a respectable antiquity, having been 
founded by him whom we call the Old Man of the Mountain 
They were the humble representatives of the dreaded (ang 
probably maligned) sect of the Assassins. Khudr caught my stirrup 
with his free hand and said eagerly: ‘Is he not a great king?’ 
But I answered cautiously, for though the Agha Khan is some. 
thing of a great king in the modern sense, that is to say he jg 
exceedingly wealthy, it would have been difficult to explain to 
his disciples exactly what the polished, well-bred man of the 
world was like whom I had last met at a London dinner party 
and who had given me the Marlborough Club as his address, Not 
that these things, if they could have understood them, would 
have shocked them; the Agha Khan is a law unto himself, and if 
he chose to indulge in far greater excesses than dinner parties 
his actions would be sanctified by the mere fact that they were 
his. His father used to give letters of introduction to the Angel 
Gabriel, in order to secure for his clients a good place in Paradise, 
the son, with his English education and his familiarity with 
European thought, has refrained from exercising this privilege, 
though he has not ceased to hold, in the opinion of his followers, 
the keys of heaven. They show their belief in him in a sub- 
stantial manner by subscribing in various parts of Asia and 
Africa a handsome income that runs yearly into tens of 
thousands.” 
Miss Bell, we expect, under rather than overestimates the 
income derived by the Aga Khan from his followers. We 
have heard it put at something like £100,000 a year. In any 
case, what could better illustrate the picturesque side of the 
British Empire? Here is Miss Bell, as she says, a fellow- 
subject of the Aga Khan, meeting in Turkey two unfortunate 
subjects of the Sultan who regard as almost divine the 
polished gentleman who may be met nearly any season at 
London dinner-parties, and who has had secured to him, as 
long as British rule shall last in Asia, complete protection and 
complete security for receiving the comfortable adoration of 
his followers,—followers who are in various degrees persecuted 
throughout the rest of the Mohammedan world. When the 
Jesuits were expelled from every other European country, 
Frederick the Great opened Prussia tothem. As he cynically 
observed, he wished to preserve the breed from extinction. 
Not so much from policy as from that genuine tolerance which 
is the mark of British rule, we have preserved not only the 
breed of the followers of the Old Man of the Mountains—i.e., 
the followers of his Highness the Aga Khan—but the Fire- 
worshippers, and many another strange and cryptic sect. 
And at times it has even looked as if ours might be the 
only country in which the greatest of persecuted peoples 
—the children of Israel—would be free from insult and 
oppression. 

We can only end our review of Miss Bell’s delightful book 
by expressing the hope that she will soon give us another, and 
that in her next book, as in this, she will pay special attention 
to reporting the conversations of her Oriental friends. 
Dialogues of the Desert is a title which we venture to offer 
her for that next book. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S VINDICATION.* 
Hap Mr. Arnold-Forster confined himself to a critical 
estimate of the duties and resources of the armed forces 
of the Crown in 1906, his book might have been of real value 
at the present moment. For instance, whether we agree with 
his view or no, his attack on the linked-battalion system is 
extremely well argued, while his impartial examination of 
arguments for and against an experiment with a Second Line 
Field Artillery is of first-rate importance. Unfortunately, it 
is as an ex-Secretary of State for War rather than as a 
military critic that he has chosen to write. What we should 
have been glad to have are his views on the present situation; 
what he insists upon making the main feature of his volume 
is a highly favourable review of his own proposals in 1904 and 
1905, together with a réchauffé of his own rather threadbare 
arguments in their defence. It is an entirely new departure, 
and not, we think, a desirable one, or fair to his whilom 
subordinates, for an ex-Minister of State to publish, s0 
soon after leaving office, a vindication of the details of his 
policy, A very large number of statements are made and 
figures quoted which cannot, in the light of past experience, 
be taken on the sole authority of the writer's ipse dizit— 





* The Army in 1905: a Policy and a Vindication. By the Right Hon, H. 0. 
Arnold-Forster, M.P. London: John Murray. [15s. net.] 
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Mr Arnold-Forster, though no doubt anxious not to mislead, 


was often while in office confused in his statements of fact— 
but which it would obviously be impossible for any one to 
dispute without having access to official secrets. Unfor- 
tunately, this limitation applies to the larger part of the 
volume which deals with the Regular Army. Our readers 
must therefore excuse us if we confine ourselves in this notice 
Arnold-Forster’s treatment of Volunteer and Militia 


Mr. . 
7 s, with the details of which the public are more 


question 
conversant. bon : ; 

Mr. Arnold-Forster, on his side, does not mince matters with | 
his critics :-— ; a 

“ Party spirit [in 1905] ran high,” he writes. “ Prejudice and 

ersoral animus distorted arguments and warped criticism. The 
most amazing projects were attributed to the Minister by those who 
had neither patience nor inclination to acquaint themselves with 
the proposals he had actually made. ..... Many things were 
said in haste which could not be sustained when made the subject | 
of deliberate and impartial examination.” 
We cannot but admire the boldness of such charges, coming 
as they do from one who deliberately invites further criticism, 
and holds that “the opportunity for real and profitable 
discussion has only now come.” Perhaps Mr. Arnold-Forster 
thinks that the memories of those who have disagreed with him 
are as short as he holds their criticism to be worthless. If so, 


he is mistaken. 

Every one will remember the famous “death-bed repent- 
ance” which inspired the Volunteer proposals announced in the 
speech at Hanley on November 27th, 1905. It was believed by 
many at the time that these proposals, made as they were on 
the eve of a General Election, which contained all that the | 
Volunteers had long desired in vain, and the keynote of which 
was an increase, and not a reduction, both in expenditure | 
and in numbers, were made with special reference to the 
Dissolution, and would never have seen the light of day 
but for that Dissolution. True, from the political point of 
view their effect would have been far greater had they been 
made earlier. On the other hand, the additional cost which 
they involved would undoubtedly place Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
successor in a difficulty. He must either incur the odium of 
abandoning them, or face a larger Volunteer Vote. As Mr. 
Balfour's Administration had no expectation of returning to 
power, the political advantages of a repentance were obvious. 
Even if the Hanley speech showed no repentance, at any 
rate it meant a themselves 
originally emanated, almost identically in the same words as 
those in which they are duly set forth upon pp. 224-26, from 
the Auxiliary Forces branch at the War Office, and, more- 
over, as far back as 1904. They were strongly opposed by 
Mr. Arnold-Forster himself from the spring of 1904 to the 
autumn of 1905, until suddenly, in November of that year, 
they were adopted almost as they stood. It therefore passes 
our comprehension how the ex-Secretary of State can possibly 
maintain, as he does, that the decisions announced at Hanley 
“are the embodiment of the policy advocated from the very 
beginning with regard to the Volunteers.” 





conversion. The proposals 


A still more extraordinary instance of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
methods of conducting a controversy is to be found on p. 237, 
where is printed in full what purports to be the famous 
Circular ordering the medical examination of all Volunteers 
to test their fitness for active service in the field, the medical 
tests required being those demanded only of troops which 
are to serve in tropical climates. Mr. Arnold-Forster deals 
scornfully, more suo, with what he calls “the unfortunate 
outcry which arose in some quarters against this obvious 
It will be remembered that 
in that “outery” the Spectator, together with many other 
journals, took part, and that as a result of the popular 
feeling on the subject, and of a very narrow division in the 
House of Commons, a revised Circular was published. The 
first issue is dated June 20th, 1905, and begins :—“I am 
commanded by the Army Council to invite your attention to 
the fact that many Volunteer Units are reported from various 
causes not to be in an efficient state to take the field.” The 
effect of the “ outery ” upon the amended Circular published 
on July 11th is clear enough from the altered tone of its 
opening paragraph :— 


and very reasonable procedure.” 


“In view of the fact that during the South African War large 
numbers of Volunteers offered themselves for service in the field, 
and in view of the many expressions of readiness on the part of 
the Force to take a similar step in the event of the country being 








again engaged in a serious war, the Army Council consider it 
necessary to ascertain beforehand what proportion of the 
Volunteers are likely to be qualified for active service abroad.” 
The difference in phraseology, if not in intention, is very 
striking. Now the Circular published in Mr. Arnold-Forster's 
“ Vindication” is the amended reissue, yet not one word is 
said to show that there was a Circular of June 20th or 
that it was withdrawn! We stated at the time, and we 
have no hesitation in repeating now, that the Circular 


| of June 20th was devised to discredit the Volunteer Force 
in the estimate in which it was held by the public, and 


so to justify Mr. Arnold-Forster in the scheme to which 
up to July, 1906, he persistently clung, of disbanding 
80,000 Volunteers, reducing 120,000 of the remainder to 
a lower level of efficiency, and of spending half the money 
so saved on (a) an increased training for 60,000 of them, 
and (b) a grant of £50,000 to rifle clubs. The first form 
of the Circular made the desire for reduction quite clear; it 
was hoped that the medical examination would provide the 
weapon. Mr. Arnold-Forster is hardly, therefore, acting fairly 
by his critics in omitting the original Circular from his book, 
and making the amended reissue do duty for it. 

Next, we are told that out of 180,000 so examined, 29,000 (or 
16 per cent. of the whole) were reported as medically unfit 
“ within the terms of the Circular”; and in a footnote that 
“there is reason to believe that had the examination been 
completed and extended to the entire force the number of men 
reported as medically unfit would not have been less than 40,000,” 
No doubt the words “ within the terms of the Circular” are an 
important modification upon the balder words “ medically 
unfit.” For instance, sound teeth were one of the require- 
ments of the Circular. But Mr, Arnold-Forster does not tell 
us that the actual number of Volunteers who, as a result of 
the examination, were reported to be tofally unjit, excluding 
those suffering from 
54 out of 180,000, or less than 335 per cent. of unfit men, 


temporary or minor ailments, was 
an amazingly high testimony to the physical standard of any 
Army! Had this fact been made sufficiently clear, the writer 
must have hesitated to repeat in his book the well-known 
argument that the system of the payment of Volunteer grants 
on a per caput basis is wasteful, in that it leads commanding 
officers to enlist worthless men. 

It is hardly to be expected that a notice appearing in the 
Spectator could pass over in silence Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
reference to “The Experimental Company.” 
When he speaks of the Spectator Company as “a _point- 
less and somewhat droll experiment” Mr. Arnold-Forster 
Nor is he at all con- 


Spectator 


surely rather overshoots the mark. 
sistent in his arguments. In his general discussion of the 
Militia problem he admits that “the plan of training recruits 
for six months is worth trying”; yet as regards the Spectator 
Experiment at Hounslow, he asks “why it was thought 
necessary to make the experiment at all”! Again, while he 
claims that “nothing whatever has been proved or could 
be proved by the experiment which was not already 
perfectly well known to all the world,” he goes on to add, 
in condemning it, that “it is sufficient to say that the 
consensus of military opinion is not in favour of a period of 
six months’ training,” thus seriously limiting his previous 
phrase, “all the world.” 
was just this fact that military opinion was not convinced of 
the benefits of a six months’ training which prompted our 
attempt at an ocular demonstration to the contrary. The 
writer then passes on to say that “a man may be taught to drill 


If we may take leave to say so, it 


in six months, but, having been taught, is not necessarily a 
soldier,”—by which, we presume, he means that what is required 
to make him a soldier, after his six months’ training is com- 
pleted, is a further annual training in a battalion, which alone 
can give him discipline and esprit de corps. We agree, and 
need hardly remind our readers that this is the precise point 
made by Colonel Pollock in his final report to us on the Experi- 
ment, and, moreover, is the very argument which was used 
by those who were opposed to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s plan of 
creating a Reserve for the Regular Army by training men 
Lastly, the allegation that the 
* selected ’’—the 


for one or two years only. 
members of the Spectator Company were 
word is Mr. Arnold-Forster’s—is so extraordinary that we 
feel sure he will consider it only fair to the promoters 
of the Experiment to explain exactly what he means. We 
will not, however, attempt to answer Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
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strictures on the present occasion, but will await his 
explanation of the exact meaning which in the context 
he attaches to the word “selected.” When he has furnished 
us with that we shall, we believe, be able to supply the answer 
which the subscribers to our Fund will naturally require from 
us in respect of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s accusation. 

Briefly enumerated, the points upon which we disagreed, 
and still profoundly disagree, with Mr. Arnold-Forster 
are as follows:—First, his whole scheme is based upon 
what we believe to be a cardinal heresy,—namely, the 
theory that the invasion of these islands on a large 
scale need not be contemplated. Secondly, and as a logical 
sequence of this heresy, he holds that troops which 
are by the terms of their engagement precluded or excused 
from fighting outside the limits of the United Kingdom 
are useless ; thirdly, that the impossibility of increasing the 
Army Estimates is “a cardinal doctrine ” (p. 217); fourthly, 
that there is no longer any place in the Army system for the 
Militia regarded as an independent force; fifthly, that in the 
case of the Volunteers it is advisable to prefer quality to 
quantity, and to reduce numbers in order to have more 
money to spend upon what remains. Lastly, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster maintains, almost acrimoniously, that the difficulties 
in the way of Army reform are “social and political, not 
military,”"—by which he means that those who interposed 
between him and his plans were moved “ by considerations 
which had nothing to do with the question of the success or 
failure of our Army in time of war” (p. 2). In other words, 


Mr. Arnold-Forster refuses to listen to the voice of the plain | 


citizen who is not a military expert, but knows what a busy 
man can be asked to do in the way of service and what he 
cannot. This is tantamount to an admission that he shares 
the one crucial misconception which has nullified all the 
schemes emanating from Pall Mall during the last twenty 
years. Instead of trying to make the best of things as they 
are, the framers of these schemes, including Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, have given way to the attractive temptation of 
devising a neat, uniform, bureaucratic plan, which would 
doubtless produce a fine orderly Army on paper, but which 
bears no relation whatever to practical possibilities under a 
voluntary system. 





INDISCREET LETTERS FROM PEKING.* 
Mr. B. L. Purnam WEALE has published two books of 
value, Manchu and Muscovite and The Re-shaping of the Far 
East. These “indiscreet letters,” which he only professes to 
have edited, are defined in a sub-title as “the notes of an eye- 
witness, which set forth in some detail, from day to day, the 
real story of the siege and sack of a distressed capital in 1900 
—the year of great tribulation.’ The letters are strong and 
lurid, brutal in realism, often brutal in cynicism, and invariably 
clever. Long passages describing the fighting may truly be 
called thrilling. But there is more to be said about the 
letters than that. Indiscretion is too mild a word for their 
offences. The names of well-known men who figured in the 
siege of the Legations, barely disguised, are held up to ridicule 
or contempt. We do not yet know enough details about the 
siege of the Legations, and if they were offered here in a 
credible manner we should only have to thank the author for 
his courage, however unpalatable they might be. But we 
cannot help feeling at the outset that his charges are far 
too grave to be given on the authority of a nameless witness. 
No name being furnished as an earnest of good faith, we are 
compelled to fall back on the internal evidence of the letters 
as a test of credibility. Some of the incidents do not inspire 
us with trust. Without saying more about the credibility of 
the writer of the letters, we may notice a curious point in the 
introduction by Mr. Putnam Weale. “And after Port 
Arthur,” he says, “these pages may show something about 


which little has been written—the psychology of the 
siege. The siege is still the rudest test in the world. 
It is well to know it.” What is the meaning of the 


words “after Port Arthur” ? 
to the siege in the Russo-Japanese War. 
of Port Arthur 
in 1894 did not last long enough to have any distinctive 
“psychology.” Yet this preface by Mr. Putnam Weale is 


Presumably they refer 
The defence 


* Indiscreet Letters from Peking. Edited by B. L. Putnam Weale, London 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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by the Chinese against the Japanese | 
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dated “China, June, 1900,”—that is, nearly five years before 
the siege of Port Arthur by the Japanese. This anachronism 
— if we are not mistaken in Mr. Putnam Weale’'s meaning— 
may not be very important; it might easily be due to a 
subsequent insertion; but in a book of this sort an 
anachronism in the preface is not reassuring. 

The editor sums up the letters by saying, in effect, that 
they show, first, the unpreparedness of the Legations and the 
panic which followed, although there had been ample warning; 
the rivalry of the Legations even when they were almost in 
extremis; and the division of counsels among the Chinese 
which alone saved every one from a shameful death, 
Secondly, they dispel false ideas as to the position of various 
Powers in China. Thirdly, the description of the sack of 
Peking shows the demoralisation into which all troops fall 
when discipline is relaxed, and such memories, he thinks, 
ought to be a painful cure for recrimination. “ Everybody was 
tarred with the same brush...... Sacking, with all the 
accompanying excesses, is still regarded as the divine right of 
soldiery unless the provost-marshal’s gallows stands ready.” 
Fourthly, the letters prove that first-rate diplomatists are 
required in China. Fifthly and lastly, the letters correct the 
prevalent notion that the Chinese are incapable of carrying a 
military plan to a successful issue. They stayed their hand 
when they could have slain. For that we have to thank, not 
their military ineptitude, but their political dissensions, So 
much for the meaning which the editor reads into the letters, 
It is not these conclusions, however, but the extraordinary 
manner of the letters, which, as the editor justly divines, 
“may create some astonishment.” 

Let us take the criticism of the British Legation. After 
describing the ominous premonitions of the “ Boxer” rising, 
which the writer of the letters thinks no one should have 
disregarded, he says :— 

“So barricades have been going up on all sides, excepting near 

the British Legation, where the same indifference and sloth, which 
have so greatly contributed to this impasse, still remain undis- 
turbed. Near the Austrian, French, American, Italian and 
Russian Legations barricade-builders are at work, capturing stray 
Peking carts, turning them over and filling them full of bricks. 
So quickly has the work been pushed on, that in some places 
there are already loop-holed walls three feet thick stretching 
across our streets, and so cleverly constructed that carts can still 
pass in and out without great difficulty. Weare still on speaking 
terms with the Chinese Government, but who knows what the 
morrow may bring?” 
Later the writer insinuates that a great many able-bodied 
young Englishmen kept themselves out of the firing-lines by 
every variety of cowardly excuse. It may be a valid criticism 
to offer here that inertia in building barricades is not easily 
reconcilable with cowardice. The nervous man is naturally 
the best trench-digger and maker of defences. The officer 
who “digs himself into” a position prematurely is generally 
ridiculed in an army, though it might often be wiser if his 
caution were commended. At all events, carelessness in 
defence is probably the result of a combined optimism and 
calmness. The writer returns to the same subject again 
without happening to mention that as the British Legation 
was the least accessible of all to the enemy, there was more 
excuse here than elsewhere for delaying the erection of 
barricades. And is there nothing in the argument that an 
Occidental’s best weapon in the face of Orientals is an appear- 
Feverish barricading 
might have seemed a sign of despair. We do not say that an 
energetic organisation of the defences would not have been 
better, but there were very few experienced soldiers present. 
Diplomacy still demanded discreet expression, and even if 
our plans turned out to be wrong, it was not impossible that 
they might have turned out to be wise and right. Young 
men, we are told, who sheltered in the British Legation 
got themselves appointed to Committees in order to escape 
more active service. Several of them struggled to be 
appointed to the management of a laundry which was 
established during the siege. Some of the refugees occupied 
themselves with preserving and insisting on class distinctions. 
These things, we must say, postulate some coolness. Even 
snobbery does not commonly survive panic. After all this, 
we are not prepared, and are therefore all the more gratified, 
to be told that at a certain crisis in the siege, when the men 
manning the outer defences recoiled upon the British 
Legation, the British Minister was the most calm of all the 
leaders, 
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The following may be taken as an example of the imperfectly 
specified charges which are strewn over the pages of this 
book :-— ; ie 

«This is indeed our whole situation expressed in a trivial 
incident ; all the plenipotentiaries are trying to save their 

itions and their careers by violent despatch-writing at the 
eleventh hour. They know perfectly well that it is they alone 
who are responsible for the present impasse, and that even if 
they come out alive they are all hopelessly compromised. 
Young O—— told me that in their Legation they were actually 
ante-dating their despatches so as to be on the safe side! This 
shows how absolutely inexcusable has been the whole policy for 
three entire weeks.” 

The first hint of the approach of the relieving forces came 
in an astonishing Washington cypher message,—“ Communi- 
cate to bearer.” “No one,” says the writer, “can explain 
what these words mean.” Perhaps the explanation was that 
the successful transit of the Washington cypher was in itself 
a declaration of the approach of relief, and it would have been 
unwise to send a long message when it was not even known 
whether the Legations had fallen. It is a mystery how native 
messengers do slip into besieged places in all wars, and the 
following lines do not lessen the mystery, though they give a 
perfect little picture of it :— 

“The messengers came to us apparently from nowhere, walking 
in after the Chinese manner, which is quite nonchalantly, and 
with the sublime calm of the East. One of the first slid in and 
out of the enemy’s barricades with immense effrontery at dawn, 
and then climbed the Japanese defences, and produced a little 
ball of tissue paper from his left ear.” 

During the armistice in this unprecedented siege both sides 
fraternised as armies have done in countless wars, and as, we 
hope, they always will :— 

“A French volunteer, who is as dare-devil as many of his 
friends, suddenly climbed over the Chinese barricades and 
shouted back that he was going away on a visit. They tried to 
make him return, but in spite of a little hesitation, he went on 
climbing and getting farther and farther away. Then he 
suddenly disappeared for good. Nobody expected to see him 
alive again, and everybody put it down to a manifestation of the 
incipient madness which is affecting a number of men...... But 
two hours afterwards a letter came from the French volunteer. 
It merely said that he was in Jung Lu’s camp, having an excellent 
time. Very late in the evening he came back himself. In spite 
of the foolhardiness of the whole thing his news was the most 
valuable we had received.” 

For the descriptions of the sacking of Peking—an old story, 
but painted in strong colours here—we must refer the reader 
to the book. The manner in which the writer forced his way 
through the Imperial palace, hectoring the guardians, and throw- 
ing himself down on the Empress-Dowager's bed, are so little 
to his credit—at all events, in these places which are regarded 
by their owners as having an immemorial sanctity—that we 
know the better what to think of his judgment when he 
criticises the Ministers. By blustering minds tact is easily 
mistaken for culpable inaction. There has never been a war 
from which numerous persons have not emerged with « sense 
often an unwarrantable one—of having been slighted, set 
aside, or ill-used. Our impression of these very clever letters 
is that the writer belongs to that class. 





MR. CLAUSEN’S LECTURES.* 
Wxo makes the better critic of pictures,—a painter, or a man 
devoted to art but unacquainted with its technique? Readers 
of Mr. Clausen’s book will, we think, imcline to give the 
preference to the painter. The views expressed here are 
sound and the thought is clear. There seems to be 
little wanting that is possessed by the literary critic, while 
there is much that only the painter can know. Every 
artist who is a student of the works of the Renaissance 
will tell us how profoundly unconvincing are a great many 
of the minute speculations as to authorship and authen- 
ticity liberally poured forth at the present time by the 
able and ingenious critics who write but do not paint. 
As a case in point may be instanced the remark made 
by Crowe and Cavaleaselle to the effect that the figures of 
the women on the left-hand side of Raphael's fresco of 
the “Mass of Bolsena” are obviously not by the master’s 
hand, but by that of a pupil. This pronouncement seems to 
be made on the ground that the figures of these women, 
beautiful as they are, cannot compare for force and brio with 





* Aims and Ideals in Art. Eight Lectures delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy by G, Clausen, A.R.A, London: Methuen and Co. [5s.) 








the Pope's chair-bearers on the right-hand side. Now let us 
turn to Mr. Clausen’s view of this problem. He shows us how 
great was Raphael's power as a portrait-painter, and how 
evidently he enjoyed the portrait side of his art. When the 
actual representation of real people is contrasted with ideal 
figures, as in the case of the fresco mentioned above, we are 
conscious of the difference between the thing seen and the 
thing imagined. Every painter, of course, knows how infinitely 
harder it is to get power and vitality into an imagined figure 
than it is to get the same qualities into a portrait. So here 
the painter-critic is able to understand the forces that con- 
trolled even Raphael, while the literary critic has to call in the 
explanation of assistants and scholars. 

Throughout these lectures Mr. Clausen shows his deep 
appreciation of the art of Raphael. He has none of the 
modern conventional disparagement of the great artist, nor 
holds either with those who have swallowed Ruskin whole or 
with those who think they are the first who have appreciated 
Velasquez. Mr. Clausen is not afraid to say that to him the 
“Castiglione” in the Louvre ranks with the Philip in the 
National Gallery “in the sense of atmosphere which it bas, in 
addition to its other fine qualities.” 

The lectures which make up this book treat of such things 
as quality of colour, imagination and the ideal, drawing, and 
kindred subjects, and everywhere we find illumination. It 
matters not whether the theme be Tintoretto or Michelangelo, 
Watteau or Reynolds, we are sure to find something about 
these masters which is worthy of study. We cannot resist 
making a somewhat long quotation from the lecture on 
“Taste,” as it seems to us that here we have the root of the 
matter,—that is, the importance of setting up standards. The 
use of these standards is not so much that we may judge 
pictures by them as that by them we may raise our own 
taste :— 

“The works of Phidias, of Michelangelo, of Raphael and of 
Velasquez, of Titian and of Rembrandt, take by common agree- 
ment the highest places; they are our standards. But there isa 
harmony in all the best work—an accord with the possibilities of 
nature. We agree that people in a picture should live, that 
their form should be well expressed, that they should be natural 
in their actions, and in their proper environment; that the-in- 
fluences of the light and air, and the colour in accordance with this, 
should also be properly expressed. And on these simple reason- 
able conditions it seems to me that we may take Raphael, 
Velasquez, Titian and Rembrandt, Claude and Constable, each in 
a particular quality, as giving a standard. Both Phidias and 
Michelangelo are so great, so unapproachable, we cannot measure 
ourselves against them in any way; they are above comparison. 
But, leaving them aside, one cannot presume to make comparisons 
between giants, each greatest in his own way. Raphael had, it 
seems to me, the greatest genius as an inventor; in this respect 
he had no limits. Consider the naturalness and variety of his 
groupings, and how his figures are all related to each other. 
The things he wishes to bring into prominence are there, 
just as they should be: his invention is so natural, that we 
recognise it no more in his pictures than we do in a grouping 
of actual people. We take his observation as a matter of 
course; but when we try, ourselves, to put even two or three 
figures together, we find how difficult it is, and how poorly 
our minds are furnished. And then what a magnificent artist 
he was, how great the skill with which he carried through 
his long series of works; it would seem that our difficulties 
of drawing, expression and command of colour did not exist 
for him: and since his time, nearly four hundred years ago, we 
cannot refer to any work of the kind worthy to be named with 
his. But Raphael’s work, though it is true to human nature, 
refers for the most part to conditions that are past, as do the 
Greek statues; like them, it is removed from us by racial and 
social conditions as well as by time. Yet, like the art of the 
Greeks, it is living, and should be studied in the same spirit as we 
study the Greek work. We cannot revive 2 style which arose 
naturally from conditions that are past: but Mr. Watts’s career 
shows that the most modern mind, when in sympathy with the 
finest work, can re-create its spirit, and he is an example of the 
use which the old art can be to us, as a guiding influence. If we 
take Raphael’s work as a standard for composition and for ideal 
generalisation, we must take that of Velasquez as the standard for 
painting actual things. It does not seem possible to surpass his 
work in its dispassionate and inclusive truth. In such a work as the 
later portrait of Philip, everything is given as truly as in life, and 
the only reference seems to be directly to nature, and not to other 
painters; and one may imagine that Velasquez really did ‘when 
before nature, forget that he had ever seen a picture,’ as Constable 
says he tried to do. Is it altogether owing to the difference between 
the Italian and Spanish temperament—or is it not rather because 
of their finer and more subtle art—that the pictures of Velasquez 
are nearer to us? ‘T'hey are more modern than those of Raphael 
(comparing the portraits of each), and while the resemblance to 
nature is so great, the art is so concealed that it hardly occurs to 
us that there can be any art in it. What a fine judgment was 
that of Reynolds on Velasquez: ‘ What we are all trying to do 
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with great labour, he does at once,” We do not feel like this 
before Titian, or before Rembrandt. We feel the beauty of the 
icture, but the art is evident, and the point of view has to be 
elt and accepted. It is a parti-pris; an element of expression in 
nature, developed and dwelt on to the utmost, and in the case of 
both artists, perbape, appealing more to the emotion than to the 
reason. In Titian’s work we are moved by the harmony of colour 
in light, and in that of Rembrandt by the mystery of light in 
ow. Titian gives us a standard for colour, and all that it 
may be made to convey or suggest to us. Rembrandt gives the 
expressive significance of light and shadow. We may take these 
four painters, Raphael, Velasquez, Titian, and Rembrandt, as each 
giving a standard of truth.” 

If space allowed, we should like to quote what Mr. Clausen 
says of the art of Watts, but must content ourselves with 
referring our readers to the passage. In it will be found a 
fine appreciation of the painter's purely artistic powers, which 
are so frequently overlooked by the literary art critics, who too 
often grasp the obvious poetic intention and miss the subtle- 
ties of emotion, which can only be felt by those who appreciate 
pictures with their eyes as well as with their brains. In taking 
leave of Mr. Clausen we may hope that a further volume is in 
store for us. This is the second book of abiding interest that 
he has given us, and we shall look forward with pleasure to a 
third. 





NOVELS. 


THE EXPENSIVE MISS DU CANE* 


Ir has been reserved for Miss Macnaughtan, who has already 
rendered many other kindly services to the novel-reading 
public, to rehabilitate the sadly tarnished reputation of the 
country-house party. For some years past we have endured 
a succession of more or less realistic descriptions of the week- 
end carnivals of the idle rich, until the arrival of a novel in 
which the scene is laid in a “ stately home” on the Yorkshire 
moors in September, and yet the note is not that of urbs in 
vure, and the majority of the company are well bred and 
amiable, is a most welcome innovation. It may be the 
unfortunate truth that leisure and ample means too often 
vulgarise their possessors, but there are exceptions, and we 
are grateful to Miss Macnaughtan for introducing us to a 
circle of acquaintances whose humanity is so little untainted 
by the qualities dear to most contemporary chroniclers of 
high life. Yet it must not be supposed that she views life 
throngh rose-tinted glasses. Her optimism is far from being 
uncritical. The novel is in a sense a novel without a hero, 
since the aspirant to the beau réle lamentably fails to rise to 
his opportunity, though two of the elder men are as good as 
gold. Nor, again, is Miss Macnaughtan disposed to glorify 
her sisters without exception. Miss Florrie Ellis is frankly 
a husband-hunter, and the angularity as well as the solid 
merits of a certain type of modern girl are relentlessly set 
down in the admirable portrait of Charlotte Balfour :— 


“Charlotte had had one dozen lessons in almost every branch 
of knowledge and of art. She spoke with perfect assurance and 
with technical accuracy upon every point connected therewith, 
and had a separate vocabulary for each of her crafts. She would 
probably have accepted the command of the Channel Fleet at 
twenty minutes’ notice. She knew but little of music, but she 

ssessed a baton and superb self-confidence, and a dozen lessons 

ad made her a very fair bandmaster. Her wood-carving (after 
a dozen lessons) had taken prizes at the local flower shows; her 
hen-keeping was a success where ¢thers failed. It seemed as 
though even Charlotte’s hens were infected with her desire 
to live the strenuous life, and they laid more eggs than other 
hens could reasonably be expected to do. ‘I hate stupidity,’ 
Charlotte used to say, ‘and I detest the expression “ uncon- 
genial work.” No work should be uncongenial. If I were a 
charwoman, I should be the best charwoman that ever scrubbed 
a floor. One may always be best at something. I can’t tolerate 
non-success,” Hugh Latimer accepted unconditionally all her 
statements about her own proficiency. He walked with her now 
to the village recreation-room, and stayed until she had mounted 
the platform and rapped attention on a metal music-stand with 
her baton. The little figure seemed to him all that was 
admirable, The professional waves and cuts which she made in 
the air impressed him enormously—Charlotte had told him how 
well she did it. ‘There is very little she can’t do,’ he said to 
himself, as he walked homewards. And this very wholesome state 
of mind had been engendered in the young man by a little woman 
whom Nature had not too finely dowered, and whose position in 
her uncle’s house might have been one of dependence or insignifi- 
cance, but who, being gifted with that heaven-sent blessing, a 
completely self-reliant nature, could persuade without an effort a 
man of considerable learning and of very high attainments that 





* The Expensive Miss Du Cane, By S, Macnaughtan, London: W. Heine- 
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Her keen intelligence made her of service wherev 
put her hand, and her ene 
Charlotte was one of the 


Charlotte Balfour was a person of no ordinary uirements 
wie liked to 


was as ee as it was 

ew persons in her uncle’s 
mildly criticised Lady Clitheroe. Charlotte feared Perey, we 
had a poetical mind; for years she had longed to ask her ad te 
wear a shawl; and she could never entirely admire anyone who 
had to lie down for two hours before dinner. The outdoor men 
at Hesketh worked better for Charlotte than for anyone 
else, and the men in the village adored her. At mothers’ 
meetings she was not altogether successful. Her advice to 
mothers on the upbringing of their children—a subject on 
which Charlotte always spoke with assurance—was not strict 
orthodox. But she had been known to follow a drunken husband 
into the village alehouse, and lead him out by the sleeve of -his 
coat. She did not believe in ideals, and had looked up the word 
in a dictionary to find out what its meaning could possibly be 
Short skirts, common-sense and practical usefulness were the 
limits of Charlotte’s horizon. She believed in prose and brags 
bands. Her days were filled with wholesome interests, and her 
judgments were sober and well-balanced. She considered tears 
interesting on their physiological side, but misunderstandings or 
broken hearts, she opined, could only be ascribed to the workings 
of disordered minds, Her self-satisfaction was too genuine 
to be intrusive ; and she welcomed intellect generously when she 
met it—but was fain to admit that in the country the encounter 
was rare. Asa child she had been snubbed, and there was some. 
thing admirable in the fact that she had not succumbed to it. 
In her uncle’s house she was genuinely liked. No one ever found 
her dull, and her life was too detached and too full of interests to 
obtrude itself upon others; she had never known the sensation of 
boredom, and for this reason, if for no other, her society wag 


‘| sought by those incapable of entertaining themselves.” 


Charlotte Balfour, who unknown to herself has a good heart, 
and in the end wins from us something more than respect, is 
after all but a subsidiary character in the plot. The romance 
and charm of the narrative centre in Hetty Du Cane, her 
friendship for her hostess Lady Clitheroe, and her love for 
that half-hearted, engaging hedonist, Geoffrey Arkwright. 
The obvious affection which many novelists entertain for their 
favourites is no guarantee of their ability to bring their 
readers to the same way of thinking. Paragons are apt 
to become tedious. But to resist the charm of Hetty and 
of Agnes Clitheroe one must be singularly hard to please. 
Hetty is neither brilliant nor exceptionally accomplished, but 
“just the perfection of sweet reserved womanhood, of un. 
conscious dignity, and gentleness and kindliness and grace.” 
For nine months in the year she lives patiently in London 
with an ailing mother and a disreputable step-father. For 
the remaining three months she pays visits in the country, 
admired and envied by acquaintances and beloved by her friends. 
How she came to be called “the expensive Miss Du Cane,” and 
to convey the erroneous impression of affluence, we must leave 
our readers to discover for themselves. As a matter of fact, 
her real riches consisted in the devotion of her friends, in her 
own “august maidenliness,” and in the courage and dignity 
with which she carried out her conviction that people have 
“not only to suffer, but to suffer well, before they can do any- 
thing or be anything,” a view of life which had also been 
realised by her greatest friend. The story is not convulsed 
by storms of elemental passion—the setting precludes high 
tragedy—but it has affecting as well as shining moments. 
Miss Macnaughtan has set herself to show how it comes about, 
with society constituted as it is, that the nicest women often 
remain unmarried :—= 

“As a woman Hetty Du Cane was as superior to Mrs. Anson in 
beauty of character as in personal beauty. She made Lady Biddy 
Hague look vulgar, and Charlotte Balfour’s unconventionality 
appeared brusque beside her. But Lady Biddy ruled with com- 
plete satisfaction to herself and her husband her millionaire lord; 
and fluffy-haired, blue-eyed Mrs. Anson could, as she herself 
admitted, get her own way whenever it really mattered, and 
could be magnanimous and forgiving at the same time. 
Charlotte Balfour had impressed a very clever young English- 
man with a high sense of her own superiority: and Hetty 
returned to London alone.” 
In a sense Hetty did not return to London alone. For in a 
passage of singular delicacy and beauty the author has 
imagined her heroine finding solace on her lonely rail- 
way journey in a vision of what might have been,—a vision 
of “ hearts in equal love combined ” so tender and touching as 
to claim kinship with the immortal “Dream Children” of 
Charles Lamb. 





The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. (John Murray. 6s.)—The House of Lords would be 
very much astonished if the ranks of the Dukes could be rein- 
forced by all the noble Peers who have lately been created by 
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writers of fiction. Dukes are as plentiful now in novels as they 
are scarce in real life, and very little of the fiction of to-day 
concerns itself with any one except the first rank in the Peerage 
or the inhabitants of the slums. Of course, this complaint is as 
old as “ Vanity Fair,” and probably a great deal older ; but it is 
really almost time that the creation of Dukes and Duchesses in 
fiction should be restricted. Mrs. de la Pasture’s novel especially 
suffers from her having yielded to the temptation of ennobling 
her hero to this extent, and of making the brother of the heroine 
a French Marquis, if he likes to claim the title. This apart—and 
it is a serious objection to a novel as good as Mrs. de la Pasture’s 
—her story is decidedly entertaining, and well calculated to make 
her readers believe in the loneliness of the heroine's life in 
London. The book is not quite on the level of “ Peter’s Mother,” 
but it is sufficiently amusing to rank among the most pleasing 
novels of the season. 

The King’s Wife. By Héléne Vacaresco. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s.)—After the Duke the King. The intelligent reviewer is only 
too certain that when, as noticed above, ordinary writers of fiction 
take to Dukes, there is nothing left for authors like Mile. Hélane 
Vacaresco, who have passed their life in Courts, but to set their 
hero and heroine safely upon a throne. It is entertaining to 
notice in this novel the conditions under which Kings and Princes 
live, and Mile. Vacaresco has contrived to make a fairly interesting 
story in spite of the limitations of her characters. The earlier 
chapters of the book, while the hero is still only a second son, are 
the most amusing, and for a Royal romance the story is not at all 


bad reading. 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907. 

The State of the Navy in 1907. By Civis. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 2s. 6d.)—Though we cannot review or criticise at length and 
in detail matter which has appeared in these columns, we desire 
to draw the attention of our readers to the republication of the 
letters of “Civis” to the Spectator. They have been reprinted 
with three additional chapters, and with an introduction by Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey, the editor of this journal. The announcement 
made this week that Lord Charles Beresford had made his accept- 
ance of the command of the Channel Fleet conditional on a 
change in the arrangements made by the Admiralty renders the 
appearance of this volume specially timely. The defence for 
the reduction of the Channel Fleet is that it is to be compensated 
for by the creation of a Home Fleet which is to be a fleet “in 
Commission in Reserve,” or, as an inspired statement on behalf of 
the Admiralty phrased it, a fleet composed of ships which are 
“practically ready.” The introduction to The State of the Navy in 
1907 deals specially with this point, and shows how grave is the 
danger of counting upon “ practically ready ” ships to secure to us 
that command of the sea without which we are of all nations most 
miserable. Ships in full commission are our working capital. 
“Practically ready” ships are capital the full use of which can 
only be attained after a month or two’s notice. Therefore to 
take ships out of full commission and to put them into the 
“practically ready” category is to withdraw working capital 
from the national business. But what business man does not 
know how immensely dangerous it is for a firm exposed to severe 
and persistent competition suddenly and without adequate reason 
to sanction a large withdrawal of working capital. We trust 
that this reprint of “Civis’s” letters will be largely circulated, 
and that special attention will be given to the demand made both 
by him and by the writer of the introduction that an adequate 
inquiry shall at once take place into the recent developments of 
Admiralty policy and organisation. 

















THE EAST AND WEST INDIAN MIRROR. 


The East and West Indian Mirror. By Joris van Spielbergen 
and Jacob le Maire. Translated by J. A. J. Villiers, of the British 
Museum. Vol. XVIII., Series II. (Hakluyt Society. 103. 6d.) 
—This delightful book, one of the volumes issued by the Hakluyt 
Society for 1906, is an account of a voyage round the world vid 
the Straits of Magellan and the East Indies by Joris van Spiel- 
bergen. It contains also an account of the Australian navigations 
of Jacob le Maire. “The renowned marine hero,” Joris van 
Spielbergen, was sent in the year 1614 in command of six ships 
fitted out by the Dutch East India Company “ to sail through the 
Magelanes Strait and Southern Sea to India.” The East and 
West Indian Mirror, besides being a diary of Joris van Spiel- 
bergen’s voyages, has many most charming, not to say ingenuous, 
maps, and an account of “all the battles fought on land and 
water”; and“ to this are added two accounts, the one of the East, 





the other of the West Indies, with the number of ships, forte 
soldiers, and guns.” The maps and map pictures which illus- 
trate this book are beautiful works of art, besides being full of 
unconscious humour, since the designer’s aim was to give the 
maximum of information in his somewhat limited space. One 
plate contains a delightful picture with a terrific battle taking 
place on sea and land, and in the middle of it all a gentleman 
sleeping peacefully in a hammock, with the note that “this is how 
some of them sleep in a net made fast between trees.” There is 
also a curious “ Ode in honour of these fresh navigations,” which 
contains one of the vaguest verses in the whole of poetry; the 
rhymester is describing the lands visited by Spielbergen :— 
* Adorned with fruits so sweet, with many kinds of creatures, 
With mountains, woods, and dales, and all such varied features,” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forme,] 





Moltke in his Home. By Friedrich August Dressler. Authorised 
Translation by Mrs. C. E. Barrett-Lennard. (John Murray. 6s. 
net.)—Herr Dressler did not know the Field-Marshal till after 
the great campaign which was the achievement of his life. He 
gives, however, some reminiscences of the time. One of them 
illustrates Moltke’s self-contained nature. “I must go to Berlin 
to-night,” he said after receiving a telegram on July 16th, 1870. 
Two or three hours later, when the family was at tea, he suddenly 
rose and said: “ Let them come: we are prepared, with or with- 
out South Germany.” War had been decidedon. But,as a whole, 
the book gives us the great man in his domestic aspect. In his 
official capacity of Chief of the Staff he was splendidly lodged, 
but his own belongings were simplicity itself. The camp-bed 
with the one thin blanket upon it reminds us of, our own “Iron 
Duke.” It was music that brought Herr Dressler into relations 
with him, and he loved it. Still, it had to keep its place. It was 
not to interfere with cards, for instance, and he was distinctly 
impatient if a partner or antagonist was obviously distracted 
by it. Cards were almost a weakness with him. He did not 
like to lose, and his family arranged that he should not. One 
wonders whether or not he saw through it. The stakes were of the 
lowest. The book does not lend itself to extract, though it gives 
us a delightful and harmonious picture. One anecdote we may 
quote. “What does a glass of schnapps cost?” Moltke one day 
asked of hiscoachman Auguste. “ Five pfennige, Excellency,” was 
the answer. “If people took less schnapps in the day, they 
would have enough to pension their old age.” We must add 
a Royal bon mot. King Frederick William IV. was standing 
at the door of the supper-room during a pause in a Court concert. 
A young beauty wished to go in, but did not like to pass the 
King. “ Passez, beauté,” he cried, with a wave of his hand. An 
older lady took the opportunity of following. “ Beauté passée,” 
whispered his Majesty to Moltke. 


Impressions of a Wanderer. By M.C. Mallik. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.) —Mr. Mallik has travelled much, and has much useful 
information to give us. He hopes that the English language may 
take the place which French once occupied. The two together 
seem to command most of the civilised world. Mr. Mallik has 
found two places only where neither was available, one in Sweden, 
the other Nijni Novgorod. Then he has a quite exhaustive 
chapter on “Coinage.” It is noteworthy that he prefers our unit 
of a shilling to the decimal system. He seems to admire England 
everywhere except in India, his own country. As to the British 
rule there he seems to use wholly unjustifiable language,—“ fair 
and even generous treatment is meted out to every other portion 
of the British Empire,” but in India only tyranny and neglect 
of the interests of the governed prevail. “India has the mis- 
fortune of having no real ruler.” Perhaps he would like to go 
back to the days when there were “real rulers.” If he could, he 
might regret the rule of “ officials whose natural inclination 
is to observe routine and make as little change as possible,”— 
a curious description, by the way, of such men as Lord William 
Bentinck, Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Mayo. One 
thing may be taken as certain, that the Bengali will never be 
allowed to occupy the place of the Briton. If the four hundred 
millions are ever “ properly consolidated ”—no easy matter where 
there are so many races to be assimilated—he will not be at the 
top. Mr. Mallik says much of colour; surely caste is a much 
more insurmountable barrier. 


Great Golfers in the Making. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Henry Leach. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Leach has 
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put together in this volume the recollections and experiences of 
thirty-four masters of the art and science of golfing, both 
professional and amateur, giving them, when requested by the 
writers, a little literary finish, and he prefaces them with some 
considerations of his own. The “masters” have every right to 
the appellation. They have won among them the Open Champion- 
ship twenty-six times (Tom Morris and Harry Vardon four times, 
James Braid, J. H. Taylor, and R. Ferguson three times each), 
and a multitude of other distinctions. ‘Old Tom Morris” is very 
amusing with his stories of golf as it was, though he does not 
give us much practical information. From some of the papers, 
however, much may be learnt. There are many curious things in 
the game, but some of the eccentricities of putting stand out 
among them. Harry Vardon, for instance, tells us that when he 
“played off the tie for the Open Championship at Muirfield in 1896 
he used an old cleek for the purpose. He saw it in a shop at 
North Berwick; it took his fancy, and he used it for that 
occasion only. There seems to be no part of the game in which 
‘the nerves are more concerned. The conditions are very simple, 
and yet the variety of the results is very great. A golfer, 
whether good or bad, will find this volume interesting, and it is 
at least possible that he may learn something from it. 
%< qqpeengenE 
Argyllshire Galleys. By Lord Archibald Campbell. (Charles J. 
Clark. 3s, 6d.)—The “galley” is the semblance of a ship, and 
was largely used in mediaeval times as an heraldic symbol. Lord 
Archibald Campbell gives in this volume twenty-four examples 
from tomb slabs and crosses, pointing out the varieties of rigging, 
&c. The number of examples might have been very much 
increased, as the figure occurs very frequently. ‘The author has 
something to say about other subjects of a kindred nature, and 
we do not doubt that his book, giving, as it does, illustrations and 
explanations, will be found useful by the Scottish antiquary. 


. 


Phrases and Names: their Origins and Meanings. By Trench H. 
Johnson. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)—This book may be best 
described by giving a few specimens. “Al” is explained by a 
reference to Lloyds’ “ Registry of Shipping.” “ Abbey Laird” is 
unfamiliar; it is explained as an insolvent debtor seeking 
sanctuary in Holyrood. “Abernethy Biscuits” are said to be 
named from the baker who invented them, not from the famous 
physician. “ Abigail,” we may remark, was not a “handmaid,” 
though she so described herself in her humility, but the wife of 
a rich proprietor. “Academy,” from the garden of Academus ; 
it would have been well to say that he was a loval hero, 
“ Adriatic Sea, from the Emperor Hadrian,”—certainly wrong. 
How does Horace more than a century before use the word 
Hadria ? Under “ Amazon,” the Greek for “ breast” is mazos, not 
maza. “ Apostles’ Creed,’—the legendary origin should have 
been given. Many errors and defects may be found, but the book 
gives much out-of-the-way information. 


Christendom: its Unity and Diversity. By the Rev. Jardine 
Wallace. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 1d.)—This is a reprint 
of a sermon first preached in 1870, a vigorous discourse in which 
a great truth is clearly stated and emphatically defended. 
Scotland supplies what is in some respects a highly significant 
illustration of the thesis. It certainly can show what is perhaps 
the most important movement in the direction of unity that has 
been seen since the Reformation. Mr. Wallace, as a minister of 
the Established Church, is not directly affected by this movement, 
but he may well see in it a testimony to the principles which he 
lays down. His application would go much further; nor does he 
regard external union as necessary. In any case, such pronounce- 
ments as his must always have their value. 


La Comédie Francaise, 1658-1907. Par Frédéric Loliée. (Lucien 
Laveur. 120 fr.)\—The demands of British literature upon our 
space are so great that we can but seldom find an opportunity of 
noticing anything foreign. We must, however, say a few words 
about this handsome volume, with its highly piquant narrative 
and its attractive illustrations by Georges Scott. The latter 
give us scenes and portraits (both of dramatists and great actors 
and actresses); the literary portion of the book is all that we 
should expect when such a subject is treated by an expert 
French hand. There is the story, for instance, of the inception 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur. Rachel was at first enchanted with the 
idea; then she turned against it. Was she who had been 
Hermione and Phaedra to fall so low? The play was read by 
Seribe to the soci¢taires of the Thédtre Frangais, and was received 
without a smile or a word of praise. Then Legouvé, the joint 


°ried “Bravo!” But the great actress herself was carried awa 
by the charm of Legouvé’s reading. She clapped her hands — 
laughed. “ What a fool I have been,” she exclaimed, At the end 
of the fifth act she cried to the reader, “ Why weren’t you an 
actor?” Malibran had said to him, “Why weren't you a 
singer?” Adrienne became Rachel’s favourite part, and achieved 
a prodigious success. Perhaps the “intelligent ten thousand ” 
who think English books so dear will note the price of this 
volume. But it must not be supposed for a moment that we 
think it too much. 





The Municipal Year-Book for 1907. Edited by Robert Donald. 
(E. Lloyd. 3s. 6d. net.)—The facts set out in this volume may 
be profitably studied by all who are minded to discharge, ag 
indeed every one should be minded, the functions of civic life, The 
sooner an intelligent interest in municipal questions is aroused the 
better. It is high time that we put the drag on, before we get to 
the condition of San Francisco. Any one who desires, as is very 
natural, to get a summary, should go in the first place to the 
summaries that are supplied by the tables printed on pp. 644-50 
and 652-54, giving respectively “Municipal Debt and Assets” 
and “Rates Levied in Various Towns.” Specimens from the 
first are: Accrington, loans and overdrafts £307,180, estimated 
value of corporate property £303,624; Blackpool, £1,601,183 and 
£1,556,378; Eastbourne, £486,998 and £304,114; East Retford, 
£87,668 and £66,794; Heywood, £416,332 and £325,992 ; 
Longton, £326,239 and £292,000. In these the debt exceeds 
the assets. But these cases are rare. On the other side 
we have Liverpool, where the debt is £13,642,871, and 
the property £22,666,284; Manchester shows a good balance, 
£20,196,829 of debt, and £25,590,975 of assets. This last instance, 
however, suggests the question of the value of the assets, It is 
possible that these may be overvalued, while the debt must be 
accurately stated. When we turn to the second table, we find 
one place in which the rates are more than 10s. in the pound, 
West Ham (10s. 4d.) The lowest figures are: Oxford, 4s. 6d.; 
Lancaster, 4s. 10d.; Bournemouth, 5s.; Southport, 5s. 3d.; St, 
Helens, 5s. 6d.; Newcastie, 5s. 73d.; Tunbridge Wells, 5s. 8d.; 
and Bath, 5s. 10d. Twenty-seven places out of eighty-nine havo 
to pay 8s.and upward. East Ham comes next to its neighbour 
with 9s. 7d., and Norwich is third with 93. 5d. 


A very useful work has been accomplished in A History of 
Greece, by George Grote, Condensed and Edited by J. M. Mitchell, 
B.A., and M. O. B. Caspari, M.A. (G. Routledge and Sons, 
5s. net). The period has been contracted by leaving out the 
mythical and early historical portions on the one hand, and, on 
the other, all that follows the Fall of Athens. The editors give 
good reasons for these and the other omissions. The whole 
aspect of our knowledge of prehistoric Greece has been totally 
changed by the explorations and discoveries of the last thirty 
years (Grote died in 1871). An account of this period in which 
there is no mention of the Mycenaean civilisation is clearly 
obsolete. In history and topography much has been added to 
our knowledge since the historian’s death. Then there were 
subjects on which Grote was prejudiced. Here, again, something 
has been retrenched. The result is a volume which promises to 
be of great use. 


The London .Diocese Book, Edited by the Rev. Glendinning 
Nash (Spottiswoode and Co., 1s. 6d. net), describes its purpose 
sufficiently by its title. Here may be found all details as to 
the clergy, the benefices, and the organisation generally of the 
diocese, the regulations which candidates for Orders must observe. 
The first thing in the volume is the rule that no clergyman is to 
officiate even for one Sunday without the sanction of the Suffragan 
Bishop. It is an admirable rule, and it would be interesting to 
know how far it is observed. In some dioceses where the Bishop 
refuses to license a curate on account of ritual irregularities, it 
is usual, we have been told, for priests to officiate without leave. 


New Epitrons.—Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. By Sir 
James Stephen. 2 vols. (Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. per vol.)— 
The book was published in 1849 and reprinted in the following 
year, and again in 1853. In 1860 an edition to which Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen added a biographical notice of the author 
appeared. It was five times reprinted between this date and 
1891. It now appears in the “Silver Library.” Vol. I. contains 
Hildebrand, St. Francis of Assisi, the Founders of Jesuitism, 
Martin Luther, the French Benedictines, and the Port-Royalists ; 
Vol. IL, Richard Baxter, the Evangelical Succession, William 
Wilberforce, the Clapham Sect, the Historians of Enthusiasm, 
with an epilogue, added to the essays, which had originally 





author, induced Rachel to hear it at her own house. Jules Janin 
early fell a victim to its charm, and to Rachel’s intense annoyance 





appeared in the Edinburgh Review. From this last we may quote 
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a which is certainly not less apposite to-day than it was 
ight years ago :— 
; B a Catholic Belief and a Catholic Morality broad and 
hensive enough to form the eternal basis of a Catholic 
Church and a true Christian Unity. That Belief is that ‘God is 
light, and that ‘God is love. That Morality is that we love 
i m supremely and each other as ourselves, That Church is 
posed of all, who in the strength of this belief are habitually 
striving to practise this morality. That Unity is effected, not 
any external conformities, but by the same interior spirit and 
baden life manifesting itself in the members of all Christian 
communities, by acts of devotion, of humility, of self-sacrifice, of 
temperance, of justice, of truth and of peace. 
_-Feliz Holt the Radical, by George Eliot (W. Blackwood and 
Sons, 3s. 6d. net), is a volume in a new “ Popular Edition of 


George Eliot’s Works.” 








r*,* Erratum.—The Convocation Prayer-Book uoticed in our 
Jast issue was incorrectly stated to be published by the Clarendon 
Press. The publisher is Mr. John Murray. ] 








(For Publications of the Week sce p. 262.) 


LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 











NEW Oso CO ™S  CRETONNES 
LIBERTY c ot ° UR iN as 
LIBERTY Sin wile. From 7jd-a ya. CRETONNES 
LIBERTY wiseRTY & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“4 This is Genuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 





SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
The Cocoa for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies, 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, Claims pald, £5,000,090. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 





Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 


Invested Funds exceed ... 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses,—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protte 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘the next 
valuation will be made after December ist, 1908, 


£15,000,000. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Mauager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kina Wiiu1am Sreeet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANpDREw Square, EDINBURGH, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE 4 EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 








Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Iustitutions. ESTABLISHED 1825. 





Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for SU yearss cent, per annum. 
meg I advantageous convertible one 
‘erm Scheme. For particulars appl 

PP’Y 95 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


to the Secretary. 





For best values in Removals and 


WAREHOUSING 
See Hamptons’ Booklet W 210, sent free. 
Separate Rooms. Damp-Proof. Dust-Proof. Fire-Proof. 


Ideal conditions. Lowest rates. 


H A M P T O N S 


Will be pleased to send their Estimator, 
and submit, Free of Charge, a Competitive 
Estimate for either Removals or Warehousing. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, S.W. 
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LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 


N c f Endo A . 
INSTITUTION | cacecnuscu state, Loxpox, Bc. 





| DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907- 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Established 1835, 
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A Beckett (A. W.), Recollections of a Humourist, Grave and Gay, 8vo 
(Pitman) net 12/6 
Addams (Jane), Newer Ideals of Peace, cr 8¥0.............«.-.(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Ballance (C. A.), Some Points in the Surgery of ‘the Brain meee net 15/0 
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Cabot (R. O.), Case Teaching in Medicine, 8vo .. se seeeee(Harrap) net 6/0 
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Cheston (C.), Physics, Theoretical and Descriptive, et CF BVO scsseees (Harrap) 3/6 
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ates (E.), The Plow-Woman, er 8vo eccecenceese eee 
alden (G. M.), Setting out of ‘Tube. Railways, tio. Bryon) net | 108 
Hamilton (an), A Staif Officer's Scrap-Book during “the Ru: 
War, Vol. IL., 8vo ..(E. Arnold) a 18/0 
Mershey (A. 8), The’ international Law “and Diplomacy of the Russo- 
Japanese Le “y oneanes eeeicmanmnananinns aeameetes seseeee( Macmillan) net 12/6 
Hille ¢ (M. H.), T ae My er 8vo... snaiienen ...(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Hornby (E.), en Sinai and Petra, DIO. coccecece cecceecccces se voénees (Nisbet) 6/0 
Hueffer (F, M.), Privy Seal, his Last Venture, cr 8v0........ (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Hutchinson a (ee Ne Long Distance Electric Power ‘I’ ransmission (Spon) net 12/6 
Johnson (W. ‘our Centuries of the Panama Canal, 8vo ...(Cassell) net 12/0 
Kelly (B. ), Historical Notes on English Catholic Missions (K. Paul) net 7/6 
a ee (T. N.), The Driak Problem in its es cal Aspect, 
pocderedes ethuen) net 7/6 
— a Cc, h Hiatory of of the Ynquisition of Spain, Voi. TIL "(Mncmillen) net 10/6 
Letters of Yesterda =p CE BVO ceccceecccces geen ..(Nisbet) 2/6 
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ee (G. N.), Skin Diseases, their anes and General Management, 

cr 8vo 
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Owen (O, L. ), ‘Owen's Siate and Tile ‘Tables, eee lenge pon) net 10/6 
Peck (H. T.), Twenty Years of the oe 1885-1905 (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Pierce (F.), The Tariff and the Trusts, cr 8vo ..... .(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Preaching and Teaching according to St. Augustine, cr 8vo0 (Mowbray) net 2 
Ramsay (A, M.), Eye Injuries and their Treatment, roy 8vo (MacLehose) net 18/0 
Heynolds (ifvs. An Eventful Life, by his Widow, er 8vo wea nd Scott) net 2/6 
Reyn F.), The House of Rest, cr — ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Rickert (E.), The Golden Hawk, er 8vo ..... ..(E. Arnold) 6;/ 
Rodd (B.), fhe Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea, 2 vols. 8v0 
Sandars (F. x and Fowler (H. T.), Outlines for the Study of Biblical 
iterature, Cr 8VO ....6.. +4. .(Smith & Elder) 
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er he ..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Sehuster (iz. ‘J. ~ Principles of German Civil Law, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
selitumanemtauiimanied (Oliphant) net 5/0 


Soothill (W.E.),A Mission in China, cr 8vo 
(H,), C 1 Organization of Engineering Factories, 8vo 

(Spon) net 

...(Harrap) net 
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Thornton (F. D. P.) and Nicholson (R. A.), Elementary Arabic First 
i a GP BOD asccecccensece .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 

Twain (  Costtinn Science, with Notes containing Corrections up to 
ST TT TI ccenstinierictinenenaseanatigebacintbiteduaasiaseniiesnaqnsmunseneuerann seeees(Harper) 6/0 
Vented G. “ae ‘The Sybil of Bond Street, cr 8vo . ° (Everett) 6/0 
Walker (Agnes), How to Make up Garments, 4to. (Blackie) 3/6 
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Wells (W.), Text-Book i n Algebra, Cr 8V0.....4....068 . 6/0 
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A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 


Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
copy taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No trouble. 
Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 

also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 

in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others, 
THE CERES DEPOT, 
10 JOHN STBEET, ADELPHI, 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
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WRITING 
COPIER 


(Patented). 





w.c. 





Chief Offices :— 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALL LIABILI T Y 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. | Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
London Offices :— 


insuRED FoR 2/6 PER SERVANT 


=m GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 


‘*‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28]b. Bag Delivered free 


9-10 KING STREET, E.C., 


n 
13 PALL MALL, S.W. 
NORIE-MILLER, J.P., 
General Manager. 


F. 





The 


to any address : 
London and Suburbs eve eco oon 2/- 
Country Addresses ... oe ore a 


Sole Proprictors—“ Dept. B.” 
WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO Ler, 


BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL, 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR. 
i Polmont Lee yt a onan » piewey be between Edin =a 
Gi w, can be pure e onally favourable terms. 
tango f ee Charitable tution, or Hydropathic Establishmen: Suitable for 
Pret, Cieeat Weckebena Mains ieomn, tecoene Bel Swimming ss 
vate apel, Workshops, gine ms, os, Stabli 
grounds of SD acres, with rr and —— fron tags.” A 8 
rtion of purchase mon ‘or further details 


esors. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 96 Sackville Stroct, Loko’ yt 
No charge to purchasers. 


O LET (FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED) —A 
Charming TOWN-HOUSE in CHEYNE ROW, oui on ae 
Embankment and the River. Accommodation: square hall vith 
diuing-room, drawing-room, study, three bed-rooms and a 
servants’ bed-rooms, bath-room, . Kitchen, housekeeper's roots, and and oa we 
in basement. Modern fittings, electric light thro and te The 
House is most prettily furnished, and has recently been done up. Terms; 
5 guineas a week during season, 44 guineas a week during rest of year. 
Please address enquiries to Miss EMILY MILES, 4 Carlyle Gardens, 
Cheyne Row, 38. W. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


ITY OF HULL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD. 
MISTRESS of the above School. The School is organised in three 
De ments, The Upper Department is attended by Pupil Teachers, the 
Middle Department by Pupil Teacher Scholarship holders and fee- ee-paying 
pupils, and the Lower ~~ by fee-paying pupils, ry under twelve 
years of age. The Middle Department is r as 
under Regulations of the Board of E 
have a University Degree y its 2 and must have had experience in 
a good Secondary School. 'y £250 Pv annum, rising by increments of £10 
annually to £300. The BL. will date from Ist August, 1907, 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Secretary of Education, Education Offices, Hull. Forms must be returned 80 ag 
to reach the Secretary not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, the llth March, 1907, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

J. T. RILEY, Secretary of Education, 




















iucation. Appli any 





_Slst January, 1907, 
NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


HARRIS CHAIR OF PHYSICS IN UNI UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDER, 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the University of St. Andrews INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the HARRIS PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS in 
University College, Dundee (University of St. Andrews), rendered vacant by 
the resignation of Professor Johannes Petros Kuenen, Ph.D. 

The Candidate appointed will be required to conduct, at University College, 
Dundee, Classes, Theoretical and Practical, in Physics, qualifying for 
Graduation in Arts, Science, and Medicine, and to take part in Evening 
Classes at the College; and he will enter on his duties on Ist April, 1907, 
when the appointment will take effect. 

Applications, accompanied by twenty ome of testimonials, must be 
lodged on or before 9th March, 1907, with the undersigned, from whom 
further information regarding the duties and emoluments of the Chair may 


be obtained, 
ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary and Registrar, 
__ The University, St. Andrews, February, 1907. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHERRYHINTON (MORLEY MEMORIAL) COUNCIL SCHOOL, 


The HEADSHIP of the above School is VACANT, and will be filled by 
either a Master or a Mistress, The School is a Mixed School, with average 
attendance of about 200, taking the work of the ordinary primary school, and 
forms the chief erm school for Homerton Training College. Com- 
mencing salary: Master, £140-£160, according to qualifications (see Scale on 
back of Form of Application) ; Mistress, £110-130, according to qualifications 
(see Scale). 

Application should be made on a Form which may be obtained of the 
Education Secretary, County Offices, Cambridge, and returned immediately 
to the Principal, Homerton College, Cambridge (Correspondent of the School). 

AUSTIN KEEN, Education Secretary. 

_ February 12th, 1907. 


i me | OF SALISBURY. 


WANTED, a LIBRARIAN for the Salisbury Public Library. Salary 
2100 per annum, 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Librarian,” stating age, experience, and qualifica- 
tions, accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials, must reach 
me not later than Thursday, the 2Ist instant. 

The successful Candidate will be required to commence his duties on the 
80th March next. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be deemed a Seeeatn. 

FRED G. © 


E, 
Secretary to Committ ee. 


EQUIRED in a large High School:—(l) Good 
FORM MISTRESS, tes Sabject Geography on Modern Lines. 
(2) MISTRESS FOR FORM Specially qualified to teach Needlework to 
large classes, and to B r the Examinations of the London Institute of 
Needlework. (3) G aSTIC MISTRESS. To undertake og Games, 
Physical Training, and Remedial Drill 3 the whole School.—Ap ly, with full 
details of qualifications and experience, to the HEAD-MISTR , Box 167, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS (IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS). 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, to come into residence after Easter. Satisfactory experience 
in Secondary Schools essential. Salary £120, with residence. 

Applications, with enero sonnet of testimonials, to be sent, by February 23rd, 
to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. RTHUR, Girton College, Cambridge, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 


EW COLLEGE AND HACKNEY COLLEGE. 


(U miversity of | of London.) 


JOINT THEOLOGICAL CLASSES. 
CHAIR OF CHURCH HISTORY, HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, AND 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

The Governing Bodies propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to the above 
Chair, to begin his duties next October. 

Applications to be sent on or before Monday, February 25, stating Academic 
and Ministerial (Con, AED Bt qualifications to the 

Bev. HOWARD STAINES, New College, Hampstead, N.W. 

















Municipal Offices, Salisbury, 
15th February, 1907. 
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OUNTY OF LONDON, 
C. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 


wing iti 
— SUPE INTENDENT and wy a ef of the L.C.C. TRADE 
scui00 for GIRLS to be opened in the Morley College, Wa terloo Road, 8.E., 
il next. (The School will be ey Ra  B L. ny i al 

, sti Vineent Square, 5.W., in mber or October next. 
Tochsion! saad will in its early stages comprise Classes in Corset-Making, 


Ladies’ Tailoring, Dressmaking, aud Lauudry. 
ring, be £200 per annum, rising by £10 per annum to £300 per 


anpum. . , 
Candida jd possess a University Degree or its equivalent, and should 
bave had nae a of teaching ina Secondary School, Preference will be 
iven to persons who have a knowledge of Drawiug or who have had an 
& nity of studying the question of Technical Education for Girls and 
ustrial Conditions affecting Women. ‘ 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the Appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
rned not later than 10am. on 23rd February, 1907, accompanied by 
ies of three testimonials of recent date. aes 

idates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enciose a stamped and addressed envelope. 8 

Full particulars of the Council's requirements as to Appointments Vacant 
are published in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council's publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W Price, including postage, I}d. an issue, or for 

id subscription of 6s. 6d, 
— . G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

13th February, 1907, 
ANTED in July, TEACHER of DOMESTIC 
SUBJECTS (Cookery, Hygiene, and Dressmaking) for Girls from 
34 to 17 at the Cocoa Works, York. (Classes under Government inspection.) 
State age, salary, qualifications, and enclose copies of references.— Address 
lies, marked “ Private,” D. 8. ROWNTREE and CO., Ltd., The Cocoa 
orks, Yorks. 


ee. CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED.—Must be 








under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages is 
indispensable.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 
education, and previ employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire Depart- 
ment, Guardian Assurance Company Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E.C. 


IVIL ENGINEERING, RAILWAY and LIGHT 
RAILWAY.—VACANCIES for TWO PREMIUM PUPILS. Oppor- 
tunities for experience in Civil and Locomotive Engineering ; also in Traffic 
Department. Information will be furnished on application to H. F, 
STEPHENS, Kent and East Sussex Railway, Tonbridge. Also a VACANCY 
will shortly occur for a PUPIL ASSISTANT.—Apply as above, 


Fy xc toners FRENTE 
0 











A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 

ROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 

PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associated companies at home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (6) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
and ELECTRIC)—will be sent on application to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough, 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A. Cornwallis West, C. S. B. 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting essors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


DL AtSisnan,: HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 








HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Dg for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Angusta Gardens, 


UPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
L Coast.—DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
High, bracing. Lan and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
fare” or backward girls, Entire charge if parents abroad,— 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
AINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR BELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(Untoesetey Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
ravel, usehold Manag t, receives, in Comforta Home close to 
South Kensington Museum, Six Elder Girls to Study Special Subjects or see 
London. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Preparation for 
Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Alexander Square, London, S.W. 
UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
Scenery; summer and winter health resort, Hend-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROT HERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 























HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied, Gymnasium. La’ Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. -HEAD-MISTRE , Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ Collece, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


or ‘tu: ly to th EC . i A 
BL yom ng s, SPP ly e SECRETABY, L,L.A, Scheme, the University, 











T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 

- HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors. 

Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


Oz ROH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Mies CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jecte—T'o train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
one with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatemy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES.- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


res EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 

















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester,— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. — 


NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 fect above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 








ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough! 
00d education, Special attention to development of character. —Primigel, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
~Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


Hess LD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
HALF-TERM ENTRIES, MONDAY, February 25th. 
CANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 





BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, as 

NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 

BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 28th. 


(ORBAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymouasium, tennis-courts, field for games. _ 


























HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 
high above sea level. Games, gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully 
studied, Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music, Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIBLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilnstrated Prospectuses on application. 
\LMSHURS'T, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 
the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
ripos. First-class Boarding-School for Girls. ,Grounds of eleven acres; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts, Individual care and home 
ife. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—'Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 
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ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR 


The climate of St Andrews is i 
from India and the Colonies, and spec 

care of such children during the holidays. 
houses in connection with it are situa’ 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. 





St Katharinee Lodge, St Andrews. 


SCHOOL 
(ST KA THARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 

dered inently suitable for children 
ial arrangements can be made for the 
The School and the Boarding- 
near the sea, and there are large 
Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicaton to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








OTHEN, 


Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms mo/erate. 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
indergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 





MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the 
house, C 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Master of Peter- 
ambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 


STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 


NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING 
in the 


THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


(H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 


on favourable conditions, 





The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 32} guineas per 
annum, of the ‘ Worcester’ fees, during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
* Worcester’ and onapproval, pass into the Company’s ships as Cadets or 
Sub-Officers (without premium), from which grade they will be promoted 
to the rank of Junior Officers as soon as they are found to be eligible. 

Or the Company may, at their option, pay half the premium for a year or 
two's training in Sailing Vessels after the Cadets have been educated on beard 
the ‘ Worcester’ for a period, approximately, of two years. 

Candidates must not be under 15 years of age, and must pass Preliminary 
Examinations to show that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed and 
in perfect health. 


Form of application may be obtained by addressing 
THE SECRETARY, 
Pp. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


] = alien COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 








Mr. STALLARD is REMOVING his boarders in May next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 





The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 








YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


| PPE Bg eR, eo @ @ kh. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. 

EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually in July.— Particulars 
from the BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School at ‘elsted, Essex. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £6C and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 

for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECRETARY. 


QuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

















WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


7 | 
pease GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Heap-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ's College, 


The Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum, 
in it are :— 
(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching, 
(2) Foreign languages, both ancient and modern, 
French being the first. v are begun one at time, 
(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 
4) Th i o i : 
‘ A 2? e courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 
By this arrangement more rapid progress is sibl , 
has received a sound general education, and is slo tee pati A he & Pupil 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Sngineeering. 
A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can a had of 


the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 

Cambridge, 

wy ’ § J * * ee 
‘VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown 

Public School, with classical and moderu sides. Several Scholarshj t 
£100 and £80 every yore at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful _ 
—_ ae = SIXTH | Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine 4 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. La i three 
fives courts. School cadet corps, Boarding in £45 p. = on 


sp ———— oP 
pt tL SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 
Nee ype, ep | mnie erg mel is = for MARCH 26th and 27th. 
There is a very ge endowment of leavin xhibiti i iti 
&c.—Conditions from the HEAD-MASTER. ee 





The main points 











ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWION 
a ewek, UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. F 
1e NE} » NCE an NDATION SCHOLARS MIN 
TION will be held on 19th and 20th March. ‘ aI? BEA - 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


wim - ee 
ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
oteeete — aye, San soeenemiens yoemiene overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. ‘erms and 50 Guineas.—All parti 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. “ a oe 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist March, 1907, for 

Seven or more Open Scholarships. Three of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per ann; 

Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1907. 


+" PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH. 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March nert,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —.CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907, 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL -=— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, Dorset. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. TERM BEGAN MONDAY, January 14th, 1907. 
Hea:l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
8rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 











Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 


Sheps COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 

BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 











EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Modera 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 


143 Cannon Street, London. : 
SCHOOL.—M.A. (Oxon.), 








PREPARATORY 
married, Assistant-Master at a high-class Preparatory School (18-0 
Boys), can take into his house 3 or 4 young Boys, who would enjoy the advan- 
tage of exceptional home care, combined with School work and play amongst 
a larger number of Boys. House and School in one of the healthiest districts 
near London, about 350 feet above sea-level, and 1} hours’ railway journe 
from the City.—Box 165, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


OYS’ REP A 





OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £50. Examination in 
Liverpool, May 2nd aud 3rd, 1907. Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Indian Police. New Science Schools and 
Engineering Department. List of Honours, &c., from the SECRETARY. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 4th and Sth. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Kadley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE MY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 
AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 
more Scholarships of £40-£20 will be HELD on MARCH 26th, 27th. 
The inclusive School fees vary from £63-£72 according to age, and there ere 
numerous Leaving Exhibitions and Scholarships at the Universities connected 
with the School,—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


| ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly coeetenl. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of “wee enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 


to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education, First-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymuasium. 








Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Bue 


- du Docteur Blanche, Paris, 
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—Rev. HARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
Derg ben am formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 


OURNEMOUTH HYDBO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 





Leipzig, rly ; ham. 
, tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
bg with | French families, if desired, Holiday pupils : ans 
Pupils PlaRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. received, 


Address: — 
qT IEPPE—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Pre tion for French and English Examinations. 
English, and French sident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
German, Eng and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 





EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 

Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, end genial com- 

panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. msible charge 
taken of the younger cuests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETO 





for Language. English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 
P FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon. Pris de la Sorbonne, du 
de France, de l'Ecole de Medecine, &c. Chambres depuis 5fr. 50c. 
ay Ay Grandes facilités pour étudier la langue francaise. English and 
Mmerican references. — ‘ 
> RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
thier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from Cc. E. LAURENCE, M.A, 


a in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


——————— mrad ve A] 

OTHA—BOARD and RESIDENCE OFFERED, by 

German Clergyman’s Widow, from 52 guineas per annum. Private 
Sitting-room for Families. Exceedingly pretty and inexpensive place, with 

t educational advantages. Conservatorium of Music for 7 guineas per 
oot Detached house with Garden, in Ducal Grounds. >} Concerts, 
— Late dinner. Excellent bracing climate, as near the Thuringian 
Mountains. English Church. References amongst English Army and Clergy. 
address Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 

ONN ON RHINE, Colmantstr. 29.—HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, Limited number of 
Pupils; individual care and attention. First-class education; special advan- 
tages for Languages, Music, Painting, &c. Large house and gar en in healthy 

ition; pleasant fam. life, outdoor games, baths, swimming, &c. Excel, refer- 














PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIO H O E REFORM. 

THE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
founded by the oy of Chester in 1896, and now controllIMg 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be glad to allot further £1 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Maximum Dividend of 5 per cent. 4 continuously since 1899. Send 
for Free Leaflet and Application Form to P. R, H. A., LTD.. BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. JAMES'S PARK STATION). 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM, 
URREY FOWLS.—Far superior to all others in delicacy 


of flavour; guaranteed genuine, young, and well fattened. 6s. 6d. per 
couple, trussed, and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness - 
and packing. Unsolicited testimonials from customers of six years’ standing. 
—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 
ISH.—6 lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib., 
2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 33.; 141b., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 58. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
end particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
uote paper. 














ERLIN.—Friulein BEHRENDT, who bas lived for some 
years in England and understands the requirements of English girls, 
ECEIVE ONE or TWO DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Ever 
Excellent Englis 





epees in Engl. and abroad.—Apply for Prosp. to Friulein BUSZ. 


can RB 
facility for studying Masic, Languages, and Art. 
references.—Address, 19 Augsburger Strasse, Berlin. 








RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41!1-—The Frl. HORICHS 

will have a few VACANCIES at Easter in their refined FAMILY HOME 

jor DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Unusual advantages for German, 

Music, and other accomplishments, Pleasant fatnily life. Own rooms. Home 
comforts. Excellent table. Best English references, Moderate terms. 








ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DermMo.pstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
ablehome. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellenttable. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 


4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABLITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational'establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e) (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Lecocintion, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m, to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m.; Saturdays until 3 p.m, 


A fscuotas as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Ta 





143 Cannon Street, 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANTED, OLD OAK BACON CUPBOARDS, also 


DOLE CUPBOARDS with perforated or spindle doors.—Address, 
with illustrated particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, V.C. we 
\ JANTED, OLD RED, GREEN, or BLACK 
_ LACQUERED FURNITURE, CHAIRS, TABLES, CLOCKS, &c.— 
Send illustrations and particulars to Box 104, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. | bs bait sie 
QTAMMERING.—Severest and most obstinate cases per- 
ke manently cured by one who has cured himself after stammering ten 
years; interview ou written application.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 


Court Mansions, London, W.C. Pupils taken in Residence. 








RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 


_ 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. Enuglish and Foreign Short- 


hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 

TY PEWRILTING WANT E D. 
, Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 100d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application,—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.C. 











WISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 

aud Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. - Inquiries 


solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for seuding ready Dressed for Cooking. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
_\_ or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARBRY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
S.*: ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
. Beginning and ending at Marseilles. 
London- Marseilles Return Ticket £5 5s. extra. 


£22. March 6th—April 8th. EGYPT, PALESTINE, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, GREECE, &c, 
£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


H. 8S, LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up. Arranged and Catalo; " 

Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


OOK BARGAINS.—7tmes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth ; 
half-morocco, £15 15s. ; Moncure Conway's Autobiography, 2 vols., 30s, 
net, for 7s. 6d, ; Slater's Art Sales, 2ls. net, for 58.; Dickens, complete, 21 vo! 
half-calf gilt, £3 3s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
rivately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price £3 10s.; Maclaren’s 
Life of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 8s.; Cassell’s Gazetteer 
Great Britain and Ireland, 3 vols. 30s., for 12s, 64; Haydn's Dictionary 
Dates, half-moroceo, 25s. net, for 16s.; Tortures and Torments, Old Time 
Punishments, 25s., for 10s. 6d.; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s.; Thornton's Gazetteer 
of India, 28s., for 4s. 6d.; Michel's Rembrandt, 2 vols., 35s.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
3 ep can supply anythjng that’s a BOOK, no 
matter when published. State wants. e offer Dod’s Peerage 1906 
(10s. 6d.), 38. 64.; Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, 3s. 64.; Memoirs Lady Hamilton, 
3s. 64.; Lever’s Novels, 37 vols., hf.-mor., £16 16s.—Catalogues free. Books 
bought: any quantity.-HOLLAND BROS., Book Experts, Birmingham, 


(HEAP \OKS. — Post-free, H. J. GLAISHER'S 














BOOKS. — Post-free, 

SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 
Books in New Condition at BARGAIN PRICES. Also the Annual Catalogue 
of Valuable Works in all branches of Literature, suitable for Presents, 
Libraries, Prizes, &c, A Catalogue (74 pp.) of the latest New Books Published 
at Discount Prices, and a short List of French Books. Now Ready.—H. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., London, W, 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.BS., and Canon Kiuton 
Jacques, B.D, 





Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefficid. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ......£63,000,000. _ 





Pamphiet on infant Feeding (43 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 

From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towus, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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’ 
MEDOC. - CUES Notable New Novels. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 22.723 |INEW NOVELS SIX SHILLINGS EAOH., 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent —_———_ 
Dinner Wine. The quali AT THE MISS MACN. D 
ofthis wie mall mil beoun ope =e N E W P R I Cc THE EXPENSies bas 
prices. E, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret gold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9/9 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour RED GRANITE 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


2/ 6 net 


INSTEAD OF SIX SHILLINGS. 





We have taken the bold step of 
ublishing New Novels at a New 
rice within the reach of all— 

Half-a-Crown net instead of 

Six Shillings. That they are 

actually of “ Six - Shilling” 

quality, size, and _ style you 
can satisfy yourself by asking 
for them at any Library or 

Bookshop TO-DAY. Send alsoa 

stca to Messrs. SISLEY’S, 

td., Dept. 7, makers of Beauti- 

ful Books, Charing X, London, 

for a free copy of their bright 

little Book-paper. * The Broad- 
sheet. 





NOW READY, 
THE LOVE - STONE. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, 


A MILLION OF MONEY 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 


THE FLIGHT OF ICARUS 


By HENRY BLYATT. 


RED CAVALIER. 


Rv LEWIS RAMSDEN. 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIA TIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSEBVANTS 
iapre tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Boad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“KK” Agent. Where there w no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


*K” SHOES. 


Pheenx Assurance + ae Limited, 
H@NIX FIEf OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Kates, 
Liberal and Poses Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 














DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S 2 0% 2 tet temas 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR COUGHS, 


ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


And all kindred ailments, 


To avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all Chemists—1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsipe PaGs (when avallable) 14 GUINEAS 
PABe.. cccccccccccccccccccccess £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......++. 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.........- 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 11 0 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) vc ccccccccccceccsccoes 8 t)) 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....-.eeeseerees £1616 0 
Inside Page ....-++se0. ececece ll 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additionai line 
(contatning on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





that has stood the test of 
two generations. 


COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 


MISS DU CANE, 


By Ss. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “A Lame Dog's Diary,” 
Everybody who read “4 Lame Dog's Diary ** 
who didn’t ?—will have to read thie brightit orien 
story of country-house life. The humours and 
intrigues of the house party and of the nerghbours 
the county are all amusingly described, - 


THE EXPENSIVE 


MISS DU CANE, 


The First Large Impression of th i 
exhausted, and a Second is in , — way 


THE EXPENSIVE 


MISS DU CANE 


By 8S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary.” 


MISS UNDERHILL’S NEW NOVEL, 


Evenrse Stanparp.—“ He t is fi 
him read” eee Raaae 


THE LOST WORD, 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
Author of “The Grey World,” 
*‘She writes vigorously and well, with 
sense of the beauty of language on 6 oe 
power of description.” —Times. 


THE LOST WORD, 


“A pleasant charm of style and many graces 
thought, illumined by flashes of hamou, ced | 
win for the volume not a few admirers.” 

—Daily Neves. 


THE LOST WORD, 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
Author of “The Grey World.” 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
MEMOIRS OF 


A PERSON OF QUALITY, 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 

“Such a recruit as Mr. Hilliers is welcome to the 
ranks of novelists. The author's study of the 
period must have been profound, and he hag 
absorbed the spirit of the times with remarkable 
ability. We have no doubt whatever that Mr, 
Hilliers has a fine literary future before him, and 
we are glad to give his maiden effort a cordial 
greeting.” —Athenzum, 


MEMOIRS OF 
A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


“The atmosphere of the eighteenth century 
which clings about the book is promoted by the 
excellent English in which it is written. Without 
affectation, it has a pleasant flavour of sedate 
Georgian prose, and its polish and lucidity reflect 
the best qualities of that period.” —Times, 


MEMOIRS OF 
A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


**Mr. Hilliers seems to have steeped himself in 
his period, that of the Regency, and has thoroughly 
caught the feeliuy and portrayed the habits of that 
period. book which is at once humorous, 
interesting, and characteristic of England about a 
century ago,”—Daily Telegraph, 


MEMOIRS OF 
A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 
A Seconp Lance Impression IS IN THE Press, 


A CANADIAN STORY. 


THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 

“A striking and original tale. The scheme of 
the book is in many ways a fine one, and there can 
be no question about the distinction and eloquence 
of much of the writing. The main characters, too, 
are well conceived and developed with subtlety an 
power.” —Spectator, 


THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 


“* A fine story, well told.”"—Truth. 
A WEST AFRICAN STORY. 


FOOLS RUSH IN. 


By MARY GAUNT and J. R. ESSEX. 


“« Will interest everyone who reads it.” 
—Athenzum. 


FOOLS RUSH IN. 


“A live story, full of the stir and stress of 
existence on the fringe of civilisation, very vividly 
and interestingly written.”—Sketch. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 

















for Begular Use, 





21 Bedford Street, W.O, 
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Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Fols Companies. 


‘ open on Monday, 18th day of February, 1907, and close on or before 
The Lit Firia. 20th day of February, 1907, for Town and Country. 


MOTOR AUCTIONS, LIMITED 


SHARE CAPITAL . . . £100,000, 


into 99,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 1,000 Deferred Shares of 

mas the latter being entitled to one-quarter of the surplus profits available 

for dividend in any year, after the Ordinary Shares jor the time being 
issued shall have received a dividend of 10 per cent. for that period, 








Issue 60,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and also 
sa 1,000 Deferred Shares of £1 cach, 

follows :—2s, 6d. per Share on Application ; 5s. on Allotment ; 5s- 
mpaees on 12th April, 1907; and 7s. 6d. on 12th July, 1907, 


§—J. Browxe Mantis, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, Chairman 
aes of Westminster Trust, Ltd.); Hanotp A. Akkwrient, 
78 Brompton Road, of Messrs. Arkwright & Yorke, Motor Agents; 
J. W. Davy, Castletown House, West Kensington, W. (Director of Humber, 
Ltd.) ; S. F. Epag, 14 New Burlington Street, W. (Director of 8. F. Edge, 
Lid.); J. E. Huttom, 81 and 53 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. (Managing 
Director J. E. Hutton, Ltd.); U. Srratrox, 219 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W. (London Manager Daimler Motor Co., Ltd.); Percy W. Norruey, 
wiMech FE, A.LE.E., 134 Queen's Gate, S.W., Consulting Engineer, 
Managing Dvrector. 
BANKERS—Baxciar & Co., Lrp., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 54 Lombard 
Street, E.C.; and Branches. 

BROKERS—Maewiac, Witt1amson & Co., 33 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS—For the Company—Tartor, Witicocks & Co., 218 Strand, 
W.C.; For the Vendors—Jouw B. & F. Puxcuase, 14 Regent Street, W. 
AUDITORS—Axyow. W. Barz & Co., Chartered Accountants, 1 Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY—Geo0, T. Broavsniper, F,C,1.S, 
REGISTERED OFFICES (pro tem.)—123 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The principal objects for which the Company has been formed are:—1. The 
Sales of Automobiles and Accessories on Commission, by Auction and Private 
Contract. 2, The carrying out of repairs and alterations to all kinds of Cars. 
In order to successfully establish a Motor Mart it is essential, in the opinion 
of the Directors, to obtain premises specially adapted for the purpose in a 
central position in London, readily accessible te all. For this purpose a site 
eminently suited to the Business, at present occupied by Nos. 167, 169, 171, 
173, 175 and 177, Shaftesbury Avenue, and 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30, New Compton 
Street, has been acquired by the Company under a Building Agreement, 
entitling the Company to an Underlease for 80 years computed from the 25th 
December, 1906, at a rental of a peppercorn until the lst day of November, 
1907, and thereafter of £2,000 per annum. This site is in a most central 

ition, and has the advantage of frontages to the important thoroughfare of 
haftesbury Avenue and to New Compton Street, enabling Cars to be driven 

straight through from street to street. Plans of the proposed new buildings 
ve by Mr. E. W. Coldwell, in conjunction with Mr. E, Keynes 
Purchase, F.R.I.B.A,; such buildings will, according to the Architects’ 
estimate, be capable of accommodating upwards of 150 motor cars, in addition 
to allowing ample space for the Auction Room, Offices, &c. 

Messrs, May and Rowden have reported as follows as to the value of the 
property when erected in accordance with the plans above referred to :— 

“27 Mappox Stregt, Loypow, 15th February, 1907. 

“To rae Directors oF Motor Auctions, Lp. 3 

“GENTLEMEN,—We have made a very careful survey of the site now 
occupied by Nos. 167, 169, 171, 173, 175 and 177, Shaftesbury Avenue, and Nos, 
26, 27, 28, 29 and 30, New Compton Street, London, W.C., which site is held 
fora term of 80 years from 25th December, 1906, at a rental of £2,000 per 
annum, commencing from Ist November, 1907. 

“ We have also perused and carefully considered the plans prepared by Mr. 
E. W. Coldwell and Mr. E. K. Purchase, showing the new pamnag pospense 
to be erected on the site. We are of opinion that the rental value of the new 
building when erected in accordance with such plans will be four thousand 
pounds (£4,000) per annum, and the saleable value for occupation in connection 
with the Motor trade will be thirty thousand pounds (£30,000). 

“Yours faithfully, MAY & ROWDEN,” 

It is believed that a lucrative Branch of the Company's business will be the 
repairing of Motor Vehicles of every tyPe. anda site at present occupied by 
Nos, 414, 416, 418, 420, 422, 424, 426, 428, 430, 432, and 432, Euston Road, has 
been acquired by the Company under « Building Agreement entitling the Com- 
pany to an Underlease for seventy-five years computed from the 25th December, 
1906, at a rental of a peppercorn until the Ist day of November, 1907, and there- 
after of £600 per annum. 

Plans of the pro building have been prepared by Mr. E. Keynes Pur- 
chase. This building will provide ample accommodation for Workshops and 

. The greater portion of the building fronting Euston Road is avail- 
able to be let off as shops until required for the business of the Company, and 
itis estimated that rents amounting to £1,000 per annum could be realised 
from this source, 

Messrs. May & Rowden have reported as follows as to the value of the 
Euston Road building— 

“27, Mappox Srreet, Lonpos, 15th February, 1907, 

“To tae Direcrors or Motor Auctions, Lp. 

“GENTLEMEN,—We have made a survey of the site of Nos. 414, 416, 418, 
420, 422, 424, 426, 428, 430, 432, and 432, Easton Road, London, N.W., which is 
held for a term of 75 years, from 25th December, 1906, at a rental of £600 per 
annum, Commencing from Ist November, 1907. We have inspected the plaus 
prepared by Mr. E. K. Purchase showing the new buildings proposed to be 
erected thereon, which include seven shops on the Euston Road frontage, with 
warebouses and ware-rooms in the rear, and on the upper floors, 

“We are of opinion that the rental value of the new buildings when erected 
and completed in accordance with Mr. Purchase’s plans will be two thousand 
three hundred pounds (£2,300) annum, including a sum of £1,000 per 
annum which we estimate will realised by sub-letting seven shops not 

quired fo’ pation by the Company, and the saleable value of the 
roperty, when completed and let, we estimate at twenty-two thousand five 
undred pounds (£22,500),—We are, Gentlemen, Yours faithfully, 

“MAY & ROWDEN.” 

Tenders for the buildings with special lift and appliances will be invited from 

-known Con rs. Mr. E. K. Purchase estimates that the sum of 
£53,000 will be sufficient to complete the buildings ready for occupation, and 
Messrs. May & Rowden value them when erected at £52,500. ‘ 

With reference to the probable earning capacity of the Company, this has 
been carefully worked out by the Managing Director, who has reported as 
follows, and the Directors consider it fair and reasonable— 

SALE MART— 
Commission at 7} per cent. on a sale of 25 cars per 
week, atanaverage of £200 percar ... ..  «. £19,500 perannum 
Garage and General Charges... ... — ... a 3 ae o 
Profits on the sale of accessories, on commission and 





otherwise... - ae one ose ee oso 
Rental of Euston Boad Shops ooo 


224,000 ” 


REPAIRING WORKS— Brought forward ... £24,000 


The Profits from this Department should amount to 
motlessthan... 0. unos owes, 22,500 per annum 


£26,500 
Deduct Rents, Rates, Taxes, Insurance, Repairs. Staff, 
Light, Advertising, Directors’ Fees, Depreciation, 
apd Contingencigs ... =. sen ess «+ 18,000 ” 


£13,500 ” 


The above estimated profit of £13.500 would provide sufficient to pays 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the 60,000 Ordinary Shares, absorbing £6,000, and 
leaving £7,500 available for further distribution between the inary and 
Deferred Shares, in the proportion of three-fourths to the Ordinary and one- 
fourth to the Deferred. 

In the above estimate of profits nothing has been taken into account for 
receipts from letting of advertisement spaces, which the Directors consider 
should prove a lucrative source of income. 

In order that business may be commenced immediately after the Com- 
pany has gone to allotment, the Directors have arranged for a tenancy of the 
premises Nos, 55, 57, and 59 Shaftesbury Avenue, which it is proposed to 
occupy temporarily until the new buildings in Shaftesbury Avenue and New 
Compton Street have been completed, at the annual rent of £1,500, 

The Articles of Association provide to the following effect— 

81. The qualitication of every Director shall be the holding of 100 of the 
Company's Shares. The first Directors may act before acquiring their qualifl- 
cations, but they shall be bound to acquire the same within oue mouth after 


their gqoctutmans or election. 
82, shall be at the rate of £1,000 per 


her ation of the Direct 
annuum, or at such greater rate (if any) as the Company in General Meeting 
may from time to time determine, and shall be divi among them in such 
proportions and in such manneras they shall resolve or in default of agree- 
ment + * + | Director who shall not have served during the whole 
period for which the remnneration is payable shall receive only an amount 
a to the time served by him. 
. If any Director shall be called upon to go or reside abroad on the Com- 
ny’s business, or otherwise perform extra services, or make special exertious 
or any of the purposes of the Company, the Board may arrange with such 
Director for such special remuneration for such services, either by way of 
emg eames or the payment of a stated sum of moaey, as they shall 
in 

97. The remuneration of a Managing Director or Managing Directors shall 
from time to time be fixed by the Directors, and may be 3 way of salary or 
commission, or participation in protits. or by any or all of these modes. 

153. Every Director, Manager, Secretary, and other officer or servant of the 
Company shall be indemnified by the Company against, and it shall be the 
duty of the Directors out of the funds of the Company to pay all costs, 
losses and expenses, which any such officer or servant may incur, or become 
liable to, by reason of any contract entered into, or act or deed done by him 
as such officer or servant, or in any way in the discharge of his duties, including 
travelling expenses. 

The following Contracts have been entered into— 

1. An Agreement dated the 15th day of February, 1907, and made between 
Charles Henry Newman, of No, 123 Pall Mall, in the County of London, of the 
one part, and the Company of the other part, for the grant of the Underlease 
referred to in the first of the Reports hereinbefore set out and relating to the 
erection of the Building. 

2, An Agreement dated the 15th — of February, 1907,and made between the 
same parties for the grant of the Underlease of the Site referred to in the 
second of the said Reports and relating to the erection of the Building. 

3. An Agreement dated the 15th day of February, 1907, and made between 
the same parties for the temporary tenancy of Nos. 55, 57, and 59 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, at an anpual rent of £1,500, terminable by the Company at three 
months’ notice. 

4. An Agreement dated the 15th day of February, 1907, and made between 
the Company of the one part and Percy Wilbraham Northey of the other part, 
for the appointment of the said Percy Wilbraham Northey as Managing 
Director for ten years ata minimum salary of £500 per annum (exclusive of 
his remuneration as an ordinary Director), to be increased by 5 per cent. of 
the net profits of the Company in any year in which a dividend of 74 per cent. 
has been pas by the Company on the Ordinary Shares and an additional 5 per 
cent. of the net profits of the Company in any year in which the Company fas 
paid a dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, 

James Samuel Beale, of 28 Great George Street, in the County of London, 
Solicitor, is interested jointly and equally with the said C. ¥. Newman in the 
premises to be comprised in the said Underleases Nos. land2. The considera- 
tion for the Leases to be granted to the said C. H. Newman isthe erection 
of the said Buildings and the payment of the following annual rents—viz., 
as to (1) £482 to 24th June, 1907; £760 to 24th June, 1908; £840 to 24th June, 
1909 ; £920 to 24th June, 1910; and thereafter of £1,000 per annum; and as to 
(2) £350 per annum. The consideration for the Underleases to be granted to 
the Company is the erection of the Buildings and the payment of the said 
annual rents of £2,000 and £600. The Superior Lessors are as to (1) Sir 
Theodore Francis Brinckman, of No. 34 Grosvenor Street, in the County of 
London, Baronet, (2) The Metropolitan Railway Company. 

The consideration for the lease to be granted to tho said C. H. Newman of 
Nos. 55, 57, and 59 Shaftesbury Avenue is the payment of an annual rent of 
£1,100, The Superior Lessor is Joseph Mason, 27a Sackville Street, in the 
County of London. 

The said C. H. Newman and J. 8. Beale have expended upwards of the sum 
of £10,500 for the purchase of Lessees' and Tenants’ [uterests, &c., in acquiring 
vacant possession of the Sites. 

Mr. P. W. Northey has been appointed Managing Director of the Company 
at a minimum salary of £500 per annum, exclusive of his remuneration as a 
Director, on the terms mentioned in the agreement No. 4. 

The Deferred Shares have been subscribed for by the Directors and the 
Underwriters, the Directors having subscribed for the following Deferred 
Shares :—J. Browne Martin, 100; H. A. Arkwright, 100; J. W. Davy, 100; 
8. F. Edge, 100; J. E. Hutton, 100; U. Stratton, 100; Percy W. Northey, 100, 

The preliminary expenses (exclusive of commissions for underwriting) 
which are payable by the Company are estimated at £4,000. 

Of the Shares now offered 30,000 have been underwritten at a commission of 
7} per cent., which together with au over-riding commission of 24 per cent, 
will be paid by the Company, the underwriters having the right to apply for 
One Deferred Share for every 100 Shares underwritten. 

Of these 6,000 are underwritten by the Directors of the Company, viz, ; 
1,000 by J. Browne Martin; 3,000 by H. A. Arkwright; 500 by J. W. Davy; 
500 by 5. F. Edge; 500 by J. E. Hutton; and 500 by U. Stratton. 

A brokerage of 6d, per Share will be paid by the Company on all Shares 
allotted on Application Forms bearing brokers’ stamps. 

The minimum subscriptioa upon which the Directors may proceed to allot- 
ment is 30,000 Ordinary Shares, and 500 Deferred Shares. 

A copy of the Company's Memorandum of Association is printed in the fold 
of this tus and forms part of it. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and 
of the Contracts and Reports above referred to can be seen at the offices of 
the Solicitors to the Company, between the hours of eleven and four on the 
days upon which the subscription lists are open. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the Stock Exchange in due 
course for a settlement in and quotation for the Shares. 

Application for Shares should be made upon the Form accompanying this 
Prospectus, and sent to the Company's Bankers, together with a remittance 
for the amount of the deposit. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where 
the number of Shares allotted is less than the number applied for, the balance 
of the deposit will be applied towards payment of the amount due on allot- 
ment, any excess will be returned to the applicant. 

Failure to pay any future instalments on allotted when due will 











Prospectuses Forms of Appli 


render previous poyeente liable to forfeiture, 
an I tion can be obtained at the Office of the 
Company, or from the Bankers, Solicitors and Brokers, 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
THE STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907 


A Plea for Inquiry. By “CIVIS.” 
Reprinted from the Spectator, with Additions, and an Introduction 
by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—‘“‘A vigorous, outspoken book...... 
Let all those read it who are interested in these questions.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS.” 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF 


BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE, from the Earliest Times 
to 200 A.D. By FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, Pbh.D., D.D., and HENRY 
THATCHER FOWLER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. [February 18th, 
*.* These outlines enable the student to get at the Bible itself in a most 
helpful way, to realise vividly the story which it relates, supplements, or 
develops, and to appreciate the various stages in the gradual development of 
the Israel which became the world's religious teacher. 


NEW AND CHEAPER eee , MARTIN'S “THE STONES OF 
In 1 vol., with many Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN HIS- 


TORY AND LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and 
CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. [February 18th. 
*,* A few copies of the Two-Volume Edition are still to be had, price 18s. 


AMALIA. By GRAHAM HOPE. 6s. 


Author of “A Cardinal and his Conscience.” 


Trmes.—“ Karl Friedrich and the tender little Amalia of Salzheim- 
Schiusselburg are creatures of flesh and blood, and we forget all the royal 
trappings in the well-knit, well-told story of their romance.” 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By 8.G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Trora.—“ All Miss Tallentyre’s portraits stand out clear and sharp in this 
™ phic book, which deserves an honoured and permaueut place m the 

ibrary.”” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Trans- 


lated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Stanparp.—“ Clever, well reasoned, and full of information,” 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 
Times.—" Delightful examples of the art of light and graceful causerie.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE “NEW” THEOLOGY. 
READ THE FOLLOWING WORKS BY 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 


(People’s Edition, Sixpence, F. Warne & Co.) 


MEN, POTENTIAL ANGELS OR DEVILS, BUT NOT “POTENTIAL 
CHRISTS.” 








Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


THE DIVINE -LOVE AND WISDOM. 


THE DIVINE IMMANENCE EXPLAINED. 
THE MYSTERY OF CREATION UNVEILED. 
THE QUESTION, “WHAT IS MAN?” ANSWERED. 
(People's Edition under title “GOD, CREATION, MAN,” 
Sixpence, F. Warne § Co.) 


London: JAMES SPEIRS, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity aud thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED Gibson. 
Price 2s. Gd. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘* on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
avd Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


A DISTINCT ADVANCE 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. FREE OF CONDITIONS. 
ANNUAL OPTIONS. WORLD-WIDE. 





“This is real assurance.”—TrourH, see 16-1-07. 


Apply for particulars, Heap Orrics, Unitep Krxepom, 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, LONDON, E.C. 

J. H. MARRISON-HOGGE, General Manager. 











The modern man or woman uses a fountain pen, 
The successful man or woman uses the BEST 
ee 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 





Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER— 


*“*I am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect in every 
respect. To those who do not happen to be happy 
possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 
one at once.” 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, untij 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis. 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. I do not know whether you 
eare for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 106 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C, 
BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, ts. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcants mentioning this paper. 


“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 


IDRIS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


5d. per oz. 
4\d. per oz. 





SODA WATER. 


To be obtained of all Chemists and Wine Merchants, 
and at all Clubs, Hotels, and Restaurants. 





~ THE OLDEST’ AND BEST. 

“ ial of its virtues, 
ADAN S'S SS See 
FURNITURE 


use to ali housewives.”—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and a 
Varnished and Enamelied goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. 


4. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


BISHOP OF - LONDON. 





The Mission of the Spirit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

‘s Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during 
BR. anien Mission, including the Answers given to the 
Questions received by the Bishop. 


The Gospel in Action. 


Grouped under the following heads :— 


THE WEST-END MISSION. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND CIRLS 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
336 pages crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 


OTHER WORKS OF THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON, 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A|GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being 
GREAT REIGN. Fifth Edition. Addresses delivered to those pre- 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, ring for Hvuly Orders at the 


lergy School, Leeds. 18mo, 
BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN ergy School, Lee mo, art 


‘ : linen boards, 1s. 6d. 
ae Gd. Edition. Crown MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN. 


AND STEWARDS. Being Three 
THE FAITH OF CHURCH Addresses delivered to Clergy at 
AND NATION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$s, 6d. 


Loughton. Second Edition, 18mo, 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY 


cloth, 1s. 6d, 
UNDER THE DOME. A Volume 
CHRIST. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. Fifth Edition. Crown 


of Selected Sermons on Special 
gvo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Occasions. Third Edition. Crown 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 
A Sequel to “*Men who Crucify 
Christ.” Sixth Edition. Crown 


Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology 
vo, art linen boards, 1s. 6d. 


delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By the Right Hon. the Earn 
and Countess of MraTuH, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Cannot fail to interest any intelligent person of whatever class or bent of 
mind.”—Standard, 


VITAL VALUES. Sermons Preached in 


St. Paul's and before the Universities. By the Rev. Canon 
Scort HoLLaND. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Just out, 


PERSONAL STUDIES. By the Rev. 


Canon H. Scotr HoLLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


Fourth Edition. 

“| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY 
GHOST.” A Study of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
the Light of Modern Thought. By Professor G. H. B. 
MASTERMAN, Author of “ Was Jesus Christ Divine?” (now in 
its 3rd Edition). Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE PROBLEM OF BOY-WORK. 


By the Rev. Spencer T. Gipe. With Introduction by the 
Rev. H. Scorr HOLLAND, Canon of St, Paul’s. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 

“It gives us complete possession of the issues at stake. It arrives at 


deliberate conclusions and at practical recommendations, Mr. Uibb’s book 
will prove a trustworthy guide,’’—Aberdeen Journal, 


FRIENDS & FELLOW LABOURERS 
OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. ANrHoNy C. Deane, M.A, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 6d. 


AT THE MASTER'S SIDE. Studies 


in Discipleship, By the Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. By 
“Brown LinNer.” With numerous Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Demy 8vo, printed on superfine paper, fancy 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ; 

* A real children’s book of the best kind.””—Morning Leader. 
“Charming even to a grown-up reader.”—The World. 
Also, uniform in style and price, the following books by 
PHBE ALLEN, 
PLAYING AT BOTANY. 4th Edition. GARDEN PESTS. 
JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 2nd Edition. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


4 Powerful Story of Passion and Politics. 


HER MAJESTY’S By S. R. 
REBELS. LYSAGHT. 6s 


The MORNING POST.—“ Altogether, ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Rebels’ is a remarkable book, and no 
one on the lookout for the best in contemporary 
fiction can afford to miss it. It would be vain 
to attempt to ‘place’ Mr, Lysaght on the 
strength of it, but—we shall read it again.” 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. 


By Author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe” and “Cecilia de Noél.” 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[Handbooks of Archzxology and Antiquities. 


VOLUME ill. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In 4 vols. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*.* Previously published, Vols. I. and 11., 10s. 6d. net each, 














Vol. IIL, 


EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE AND THE 
SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PETER 


Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments by 
JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo, 14s. net. 


New Book by Author of 
“The Faith of a Christian,” 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL: 
BEING THE PAULINE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRIST 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








CHEAPER REISSUE. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
DISENDOWMENT: What are They ? 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo: 
sewed, 6d. 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 


By F. C. 5S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 











SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By Professor HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


STRUCTURE & GROWTH OF 
THE MIND. 


By W. MITCHELL, Hughes Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Adelaide. 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* A book on the theory of the mind written as a text-book for University 
students, but a general reader will find no difficulty in reading it, if he is not 
too anxious to run as he reads, 














PART tt. NOW READY. 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE 


Part Il. Prometheus Bound. The Suppliant Maidens. By 
ARTHUR 8. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,” Previously published, Part 1, 3s. Gd. net. 


THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS. 
By FRANKLIN PIERCE, of the New York Bar. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 

e,° a nation attack on the Dingley Tariff by a leading American Lawyer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY 
OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By Professor AMOS 8. HERSHEY, Ph.D. Royal 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. 


By JANE ADDAMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[The Citizen’s Library. 




















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO. Ltd, 
8 PATERNOSTEB BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HOUSE OF REST. 


By Mrs. FRED. REYNOLDS, 
Author of “‘ Hazel of Hazeldean,” “In Silence,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


INDISCREET LETTERS 
FROM PEKING. 


Being the Notes of an Eye-witness, which set forth the Real Story 
of the Siege and Sack of a Distressed Capital in 1900, 
Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 

Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite,” &., &. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“* These remarkably ‘ indiscreet’ letters are more exciting than ninety-nine 
novels out of a hundred. They contain the full story of the siege and sack of 
the city in all its horrible nakedness, without regard for the feelings of any- 
body connected with the campaign.”—Daily Graphic, 


+ 


“A book t] dable, absolutely true, and ingly indiscreet....... 
Of enthralling interest...,...Jt lives, and it is true...... On every page is a picture 
worthy of exhibition......A book to read and not to skim.” —Tribune, 


MY LADY NAN. 
By BESSIE DILL, 


Author of "The Lords of Life,” “‘The Final Goal,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* A charming little tale, tender but not sentimental, of the days of powder 
and patch, and of the world of Bath in its greatuess.”—Times. 


THE WORLD OF CRIME. 
By M. GORON, 


Late Chief of the Paris Detective Police. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


**The stories themselves are often more bewildering and ingenious than 
any Sir A. Conan Doyle ever invented. An informing book, which throws on 
the seamy side of life a strong and penetrating light.""—Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE WHEEL. a Book of Beginnings. 
By M. URQUHART, 


Author of “A Tragedy in Commonplace,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s 
[This month, 


AJURY OF THE VIRTUOUS 


By PATRICK HOOD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 











[This month, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 182 High Holborn, W.C. 


SANDS & CO. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FATHER 
BERTRAND WILBERFORCE. Compiled by H. M, Capes, 
With an Introduction, by Vincent M‘Nans, O.P. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece, demy Svo, price 10s. 6d, 

‘A book which should go far towards revealing to non-Catholics the secret 
force of the Catholic Church.” 


BY THE ROYAL ROAD. A Novel. By 
MARIE HAvLTMoNnT. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“The Church of Rome is here presented as ‘the living Church’ without 

much religious discourse or any tiresome disparagement of Anglicans.......Con- 


siderable taste and skill are displayed in structure and characterisation.” 
—Athenzum. 











A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


WAYFARING NOTIONS. By Marmy 
CosBett. With Frontispiece, post 8vo, price 6s. 


“A volume that will delight everybody who appreciates the country and all 
that it contains, and who has any love for the open air. The volume takes us 
into the highways and byways of Sussex, of Surrey, of Cambridgeshire, of 
Devonshire and Somersetshire and Wiltshire, aud round about Goodwood, 
Newmarket, Epsom, Bath, and scores of other places of which the casual 
visitor knows far too little, and with stories, reminiscences, and many shrewd 


comments makes every ramble a delightfully interesting one.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


London : 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND ; and Edinburgh. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND ECCLESIOLOGY. 


No. 669 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE, just Published for January, consists of a 
Collection of Books on the above Subjects, including various 
interesting Historical Pieces. 
Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., S8ooksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Starromzns’ Comranr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 








ssa 
Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XVIII. 
” By RoTHERAN HURST. Hil. Con. and Ven, 
FIELD PATHS. 
HUNTING MISERIES.—III. Doubtful Days. By 


“ MarnTop.” 


SHORE SHOOTING ON THE CLYDE, 


GOLF: the Easter Tour of the O. and 0. G.S—The 
——— Union—University Prospects, By F. R. 
URBOW. 


GARDEN DRAMA. By “ Home Counties.” 
CANADA AND THE EMIGRANT FARMER. 
COUNTRY-HOUSE REMINISCENCES. 


WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS: 
Work in the Greenhouse. 


WITH THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S HOUNDS, 
Illustrated. 


FEBRUARY FERRETING. _ Illustrated. 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS: Miniature Rifle - Shooting— 
Twenty-Bore Guns—Gamekeepers in February. 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S THOROUGHBREDS AT ADARE. 
TURF AND STUD NOTES. By “Ctanrioy.” 


Seasonable 


Portrait of the Week: MISS SHEELA POLLOK., 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


‘“‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSSSSSOSSSOSESSOSEOOSE 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 
VOLUME II. OF 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK 


By Lieutenant-General 


SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches, and Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 








FIRST PRESS OPINIONS. 


The STANDARD.—“ When the first volume was issued it was recognised as the most interesting account which had appeared 
on the great struggle in the Far East. In its final pages the promise was held out that in this last instalment we should ‘advance 
with Kuroki through conflicts fiercer and bloodier far,’ and the promise is amply redeemed. The book’s chief value and its supreme 
attraction consist in the realistic vigour of the narrative, and the enviable skill with which every aspect of the Russo-Japanese War, 
so far as the writer was an eye-witness of it, is depicted in crisp and telling phrase and with straightforward candour.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Sir Ian’s official reports would be well worth reading, but they cannot be quite so interesting as 
these personal experiences, which he has recorded in the form of a diary, and with a literary skill which might well be envied by 
the most brilliant of professional war correspondents.” 


(The Eighth Thousand of Vol, I. of “A Staff Officer's Scrap-Book” is now in the Press.) 


MEMORIES. 


By Major-General SIR OWEN TUDOR BURNE, G.C.LE., K.C.S.I. 


Vith Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





The WORLD.—“ These ‘ Memories’ possess a far higher degree of general interest and permanent value than usually belongs to 
reminiscences of an autobiographical character. This volume also is remarkable for the literary skill displayed in avoiding the two 
extremes of dulness and egotism, and Sir Owen will establish his reputation as a raconteur by the number of good stories about 
celebrated people which came within his personal experience, and by the Pepys-like realism with which he has set them down on 
paper for the edification and amusement of the general reader.” 





PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. 


By Colonel JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 


The TRIBUNE.—“ One seldom finds a book of reminiscences so full of striking adventures and enthralling anecdotes as this 
autobiography.” 





SEVENTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 


The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, 15s. net. 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND | SOME PROBLEMS of EXISTENCE 














THE CHRONICLES OF MOREA. By NORMAN PEARSON, 
A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. Demy 8v0, 7s. 6d. net. 
By Sir RENNELL RODD, G,C.V.O,, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
f “Cc n f G .”” “ Feda, and oth 
A°poems,” “The Unkuown Madonna.” Ballads of the Fleet,” &. SIX RADICAL THINKERS. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 25s. net. 
(Bentham—Mill—Cobden—Thomas Carlyle—Mazzini— 
LIFE AMONG THE POOR. T. H. Green.) 
THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. By JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., 
By M. LOANE, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool, 
Author of ‘‘ The Queen's Poor.” Crown 8vo, 6s, Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SUNDERED STREAMS. By REGINALD FARRER, Author of “The 


House of Shadows.” 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “The 


Seething Pot” and “Hyacinth.” 


THE GOLDEN HAWK. By EDITH RICKERT, Author of “The Reaper” and 


“Folly.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





FROM WEST TO EAST. 


Notes by the Way. 


By Sir HUBERT JERNINGHAM, K.C.M.G., sometime Governor of Mauritius, of Trinidad, and Tobago, 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“Sir Hubert Jerningham shows himself to be a keen observer and a charming writer, and, taken merely as a sympathetic stud 
of Japan and the Japanese after the great war, his present work must rank among the most notable books of the day.”—Standard. ’ 


“His keen power of appreciation and easy yet vivid style 
readers. His admirable summary of the terrible events of the 


enable him to present a most lively and captivating pict : 
Port Arthur siege will be valuable to military a his fe 


observations are to those who desire information upon this most interesting of modern States.”—Morning Post. 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, with a New Preface dealing with Criticisms on the Volume. Demy 8vo, 5s. not, 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT 


Some Personal Reminiscences from 1867 to 1889. 


By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. 


“Once taken up it cannot be laid down...... These ‘Side-Lights’ are at once a fascinating story and a most valuable contribution 


to history.”—Globe. 


“Throws a new and lurid light upon some very dark pages of Irish history, and its value on that account to the historian ang 


the political student is great.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NOW READY—A CHEAP EDITION OF 


SIR ALFRED LYALL’S ASIATIC STUDIES: 


Religious and Social. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 5s. net each. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “ Peter’s Mother,” &c. 


“* A dainty romance.”—Morning Post. 

‘* A clever and interesting story, which enlists and holds the attention by 
characterisation and charm of presentation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Her story has the fascination of freshness and truth, together with the 
literary and artistic qualities which characterise Mrs. de la Pasture’s best 
work,” —Scotsman, 


“A truly worthy successor to ‘ Peter’s Mother,’ ”"—Siandard, 

** A clever, conscientious, and interesting piece of work.”—Tribune, 

*““One may go far before finding another woman writer who can claim 
anything like her charm and distinction of manner. She has both comedy 
and a certain unaffected fragrant sentiment at command; and she has the 
skill to handle both with delicacy. It is pleasant, too, to live for a time 
among such people as she creates for us.” —Birmingham Post, 





SPRINGTIME. 
H. C. BAILEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


“There have been few works published within the last twelve months 
that have possessed so delightfully fresh and fascinating a note as this 
‘Springtime.’ "—Standard. 


REZANOV. 


By Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


**Rezdnov’ is, without doubt, a great work of art. A remarkable novel.” 
—Morning Post. 


ABBOTS VERNEY. 
By Miss R. MACAULAY. 


“Yes, it is a clever book—unusually so; a thoughtful, judicio ° 
developed book, full of interesting people.”—Daily Chronicle. naiaiaes 


PERIWINKLE. 
By Miss LILY GRANT DUFF. 


“The whole book has fascination of an unusual and undeniable o; 
its characterisation is natural and brilliant.” —Outlook, ee pos 








THE STORY OF A SOCIAL WAR. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


By AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AESTHETICS 
In Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
By GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, Litt.D., Professor of 
#sthetics in the George Washington University. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











Arrangements have been made with the Booksellers, enabling them to Offer Special Terms for 


any of the Following Works. 


Application should be made to your Bookseller, from whom all particulars can be obtained, 


i 1 
RICE. 
BATES, H. W.—A NATURALIST ON THE =. 4. 

AMAZON. 8vo ... ons one = a po om re 18 0 
BORROW, GEORGE-—THE BIBLE IN 

SPAIN; or, The Journeys, Adventures and Imprisonments of 

an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in 

the Peninsula. With Notes, Glossary, Map, and Engravings. 

Edited by Untick Burge. 2 vols. crown 8vo os a ae 12 0 
BOWEN, LORD—VIRGIL IN ENGLISH 

a ye ea ka 12 0 
CAMPBELL, REV. LEWIS—SOPHOCLES. 

Crown 8vo__t.. ee oon ove _ eve ooo eve ens 10 6 
DARWIN, CHARLES—LIFE & LETTERS. 

3 vols, 8vo__... ude oat oe “se - on on me 116 0 
DENNIS, GEORGE—THE CITIES AND 

CEMETERIES OF ETRURIA. 2 vols. Svo eee - nn 110 
ELPHINSTONE, HON. M.—RISE OF THE 

BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST. 8vo... _ ... a 16 0 
FERGUSSON JAMES — HISTORY OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 5 vols. medium 8yo _... ie one oe 660 
GIBBON, EDWARD—THE UNPUBLISHED 

WORKS OF, including Seven Autobiographies, Journals, &c. 

With a Preface by Lord Suerrietp. Second Edition. With — 


many Illustrations, 3 vols. demy 8vo ... ow a 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, Svols.8vo... — .. $00 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER—WORKS. jfvols.8vo 110 0 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 10 vols. 210 0 





Pusiisaep 
Price. 

HANDBOOKS TO CATHEDRALS OF ¢: 4 

ENGLAND, 7 vols. i a ie om oe a a 590 
LAYARD, SIR A. H.—EARLY ADVEN- 

TURES IN PERSIA, 2 vols. crown 8vo wat a ~s 140 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN 

CHRISTIANITY. 9% vols. oe eve _ 116 0 

—— —— EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 12 0 

—— — THE JEWS. 3vob. .. .. .. 122 0 

MONTAIGNE'S TRAVELSIN ITALY. 3 vols. Not 15 0 
POPE, ALEXANDER—LIFE AND WORKS. 

With Portraits, 8vo, 10 vols. ... _ nied oo 1 -~- 550 
ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 8 vols. ... ee on va 280 
SMITH, SIR WM.—A DICTIONARY OF 

THE BIBLE, 3 vols. 8vo ... = aw to! We 440 

Vol. I., 2 parts, may be had separately ose ~ “ wee 220 
THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

ld Testament. 6 vols. 8vo.... eve one eve eve on 615 0 

New Testament. 4 vols, 8vo ce eve ‘it es os 414 0 

The Apocrypha. 2 vols. 8vo... ros on ‘ae “~~ io 210 0 

12 vols. complete ... ie ne am me ‘a niin . BYd 
BIBLE COMMENTARY. THE STUDENT’S 
EDITION. Abridged and Edited by Rev. J. M. Foiuer, M.A. 

6 vols. crown 8vo_... ot te pa - -~ a “en 226 
WHITE, GILBERT (of Selborne), THE 
LIFE OF, Based on Letters, Journals, and other Documents 
in the possession of the Family, and not hitherto Published. 
By R. Hoit-Wuite. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 

demy 8vo ons en on ove eve ove too oe 112 0 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street, W. 
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